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ABSTRACT 

This Congressional hearing discussed the issue of 
reform of adult education and family literacy legislation. Testimony 
includes oral and written statements of U.S. senators and individuals 
representing the following: U.S. Department of Education; National 
Institute for Literacy; Dallas Can! Academy, Dallas, Texas; Pima 
County Adult Education, Tucson, Arizona; Delaware Department of Adult 
Education; and Central Vermont Adult Basic Education, Inc. The 
hearing focused on how the Federal Government, state governments and 
the private sector can improve the adult education delivery system. 
What are the goals for adult education? The three most important 
outcomes desired are: (1) increasing the number of high school 
diplomas or competencies for those who did not complete high school 
initially; (2) improving literacy skills, particularly by emphasizing 
the importance of literacy skills for parents; and (3) enhancing 
economic growth — productivity — so that all members of the workforce 
possess the necessary basic skills. (YLB) 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND FAMILY LITERACY 
REFORM ACT 



FRIDAY, MAY 19, 1995 

U.S. Senate, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, ARTS AND HUMANITIES, OF 

thk Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 
The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:35 a.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator James A. Jeffords 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Jeffords and Pell. 

Opening Statement of Senator Jeffords 

Senator Jeffords. This hearing of the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation, Arts and Humanities with respect to adult education is 
called to order. 

Senator Pell, who desired very much to be with us, is unable to 
be here at the onset, but he will hopefully arrive later today. We 
have the budget on the floor, which is of some interest to people, 
especially in the area of education, and thus members may come 
in and out during the course of the morning. 

I want to get moving, though, right away, because all of us have 
a busy day today. We have some excellent witnesses, and I look for- 
ward to hearing from them. 

Earlier this week, the United States Bureau of Census released 
a report which states that increasing workers' education produces 
twice the gain in workplace productivity than tools and machinery. 
This information is crucial for members to ponder as Congress con- 
siders legislation to slash educational funding under the guise of 
deficit reduction. As I have said all along, investing in education 
is the only feasible approach to digging us out of our debt crisis, 
and more importantly, to ensure that we have an increasing stand- 
ard of living for the people of this Nation instead of a decreasing 
standard ofliving, which has occurred over the last 20 years. 

In a week which we have been inundated with budget numbers, 
numbers will determine America's economic future and perhaps 
also its role as a world leader. It is appropriate Miat we conclude 
by holding a hearing on adult education. 

It is crucial to emphasize the importance and value of education 
at every age. It is not only the key to personal success but to the 
continued success of our democracy. 

During the coming budget debate, for example, both Republicans 
and Democrats will make outrageous claims about the potential ef- 

(1) 



fects of cuts as we balance our budget. How will Americans know 
how to parse out the good information from the bad and make in- 
telligent choices about their leaders if they are not able to read, 
write, or think critically? 

I think that Sam Houston summarized this thought best when 
he said, 'The benefits of education and of useful knowledge, gen- 
erally diffused through a community, are essential to the preserva- 
tion of a free government." 

We are here today to discuss a critical Federal program — the 
Adult Education Act—designed to ameliorate one of the saddest in- 
dictments of our society— the fact that over 50 percent of the adults 
in this country are functionally illiterate, as indicated by the chart 
on my right. (See Chart A) This is unacceptable, inexcusable, and 
cannot go on. 

[Chart A referred to follows:] 

High School Graduates Are Unable To Perform Basic Tasks 

Using 8asic Skills 




Speaking & Writing Skills Using Information Applied Information Skills, 

Including Math 

■ Illiterate Literate 

i. >•>■ . ' »l. -i* tl t vi.lf 'y. (■]• « -lion Sl.U.»:.« l, -971 

These people cannot write a brief letter about an error made on 
a credit card bill, use a detailed bus schedule, or calculate the dif- 
ference between a regular and sale price from an advertisement. 

Almost one-quarter of all adults in America cannot even locate 
a piece of information from a sports article, find a particular inter- 
section on a street map, or calculate total purchase costs from an 
order form. 

These uncomfortable realities affect tens of millions of Ameri- 
cans, their self-esteem, and their ability to function in and contrib- 
ute to society. 

In the aggregate, these problems create an immeasurable drag 
on social stability and on our competitiveness in the international 
economy. As you can see from the next chart, the cost of illiteracy 
to the marketplace, to our society, is $225 billion — that is $225 bil- 
lion — each year. (See Chart B) And when you think of what we 



spend on education, that dwarfs it. We could save twice as much 
by just trying to make a significant and serious dent in that aspect. 
[Chart B referred to follows:] 

More Than Half A Trillion Dollars In GDP Is Lost Per Year 

Because We Fail To Educate Our Feople 




$43 Billion 
for *h* Cost ?1 
Crime to Society 



In addition, as you will see, that chart shows that the total drag 
on our economy because of education inefficiencies and ineffective- 
ness is somewhere near half a trillion dollars, to say nothing of the 
fact that the loss to revenue by having aontaxpayers is another 
$125 billion. 

My point is that as we go into the budget debate, it is counter- 
productive to cut those things which are going to increase your so- 
cial costs and decrease your revenues. 

The purpose of the Adult Education Act is to provide support for 
education programs geared toward out-of-school vouth age 16 and 
above and adults to acquire the necessary oral and written com- 
petencies that are essential to not only the workplace but also ev- 
eryday living and functioning in our society. 

Adults enter adult literacy programs for a number of reasons, 
some of which are economic and some of which are not. While one 
person might be unemployed and enter a literacy course to improve 
his or her employability status, another might already have a job 
a u n Tl 3eekin S 10 chance his or ner general workforce 
skills. A third might wish to improve his or her literacy skills to 
help their children with their school work. 

In 1993, for example, 3.8 million students participated in adult 
education programs. Almost 300,000 passed the GED test or re- 
ceived a high school diploma. More than 227,000 gained employ- 
2)f Ann r advanced in the workforce due to adult education. Another 
30,000 were removed from public assistance, 39,000 registered to 
the fi / st time * U- 000 obtained citizenship, and almost 
200,000 entered another education or training program 

Total funding for fiscal year 1995 for Federal adult education 
programs is $302.3 million, but only one-half of those individuals 
seeking adult education services receive them. This statistic does 
not even include the thousands of individuals who need services 
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but do not know how to seek those services — and I would say mil- 
lions here, rather than thousands, because we have somewhere 
around 80 million people who are either functionally illiterate or il- 
literate. And you will remember that Goals 2000 says that by the 
year 2000, every one of those 80 million will be literate. So if we 
are really serious about reaching those goals, we obviously have a 
long way to go. 

The Federal Government has been a leader in emphasizing the 
importance of literacy and skills necessary for successful perform- 
ance in society and a high quality of life, and it must continue to 
provide leadership in establishing policies and programs which 
support an effective adult education delivery system. 

The existing adult education program, which we will examine in 
great detail today, is an outstanding example of how Government, 
the private sector, and an extensive network of volunteers can 
maximize their resources in delivering critical adult education serv- 
ices. 

Participants in this effort range from renowned people such as 
former First Lady Barbara Bush and the very famous cookie manu- 
facturer, Wally Amos, to church leaders and thousands of unsung 
heroes who volunteer their time through religious organizations 
and other civic entities to accomplish the important goal of a lit- 
erate society. 

To the surprise of none, let me praise those in my own State of 
Vermont, where a number of nonprofit and volunteer agencies de- 
liver adult education services. One example is Central Vermont 
Adult Basic Education, a nonprofit organization which provides 
free literacy instruction to individuals in three counties. This orga- 
nization has been in business for nearly 30 years. Its annual enroll- 
ment is between 700 and 900 adults who receive basic literacy 
skills and study for their GED, or who study English as a second 
language. It is supported by $690,000 Federal dollars and resources 
from the Vermont Department of Education, local governments, 
private fundraising, and most importantly, a volunteer corps which 
numbers over 400. 

This hearing today will focus on how the Federal Government, 
State governments and the private sector can improve the adult 
education delivery system. For us to determine the appropriate 
roles, it is important first to discuss what our goals for adult edu- 
cation should be. The three most important outcomes from my per- 
spective are as follows: 1) increasing the number of high school di- 
plomas or competencies for those who did not complete high school 
initially; 2) improving literacy skills, particularly by emphasizing 
the importance of literacy skills for parents, and 3) enhancing eco- 
nomic growth— that is, productivity— so that all members of the 
workforce possess the necessary basic skills. 

Senator Kassebaum is currently drafting a proposal which will 
require improved coordination between adult education and voca- 
tional education and job training Coordination among these pro- 
grams should be a priority. Under a coordinated system, once 
adults receive the necessary literacy services and other skills 
through an adult education program, their learning cannot and 
should not cease. Graduates of adult education programs should 
then be encouraged to pursue job training activities. 
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I look forward to hearing from the witnesses this morning. They 
will give us a good idea of what ought to be done and what is being 
done. 

As our first witness, we are honored to have Dr. Augusta 
Kappner join us after recently testifying on vocational education, 
where she did an excellent job with respect to that issue. 

Dr. Kappner is assistant secretary for vocational and adult edu- 
cation for the U.S. Department of Education. She has held a num- 
ber of distinguished positions in New York City's higher education 
system, both as a college president and dean of adult and continu- 
ing education. This summer, Dr. Kappner will return to the aca- 
demic world and become president of Bank Street College. 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank her tor her hard 
work at the Department of Education, and I wish her the best in 
her new endeavor and hope she will continue to be as invaluable 
a resource as she has been as we move ahead in our efforts to 
reenergize our vocational and adult education programs. 

Thank you for coming, and please proceed. 

STATEMENTS OF AUGUSTA KAPPNER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION, U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, DC; AND ANDREW 
HARTMAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR LITERACY, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. KAPPNKR. Thank you very much, Senator Jeffords, both for 
those very kind words and most of all for your opening statement, 
which displayed such an understanding of what needs to happen 
in education in this country, and for the opportunity to be here and 
discuss the administration's proposal, the Adult Education and 
Family Literacy Reform Act of 1995. 

I would also like to thank Senator Kennedy in his absence for in- 
troducing that bill, which is S. 797, which was introduced in the 
Senate on May 11. 

The bill that we have introduced is our response to the needs of 
students and educators of adult education and family literacy pro- 
grams. As we prepared for the reauthorization of the Adult Edu- 
cation Act, we invited the public to tell us about their experiences, 
and we heard from over 5,000 individuals and learned a great deal, 
and we used a great deal of that response in developing our bill. 

We heard from countless individuals who talked about now adult 
education and literacy had enabled them to better their lives and 
better the lives of their children. We heard many, many moving 
success stories from individuals, from students, and there are many 
students in this room today who I am sure have similar success 
stories. 

We do not often, though, or at least as often, hear the stories of 
the educators who devote their lives to trying to provide these op- 
portunities for adults to achieve their learning objectives and to tri- 
umph in their personal goals. As you have noted, there are over 
100,000 teachers working in about 3,500 organizations that provide 
adult education and literacy services, at over 30,000 locations, 
which are schools, colleges, and community agencies across the 
United States. 
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Adult education programs, as we know, often operate on a shoe- 
string. State educational agencies rely very heavily on the leader- 
ship of the Department of Education and the National Institute tor 
Literacy, for research, for technical assistance, and for the funds 
for program improvement. Many local programs are very depend- 
ent on Federal adult education grants for the vast majority of their 
funding. ^ . , 

As we talked to people across the country, program statt tola us 
that their State departments of education need financial assistance 
to create professional development opportunities. Only about 10 
percent of adult education teachers have full-time status with any 
job security or benefits. Local program directors told us that they 
need funds to offer counseling, job assistance and child care in 
order to improve the retention of their students. They told us that 
technology can eliminate some of the barriers that students face, 
such as the lack of child care and transportation, and help them 
to reach adults in rural areas and allow students to progress at 
their own pace. , 

State and program staff asked us for flexibility to determine the 
focus of their programs to meet the local needs that they must 
meet. , _ _ ... 

As you have so eloquently pointed out, we do have a I teracy cri- 
sis in America, and we must make some changes to address that 
crisis. In the 1992-93 school year, adult education did serve almost 
4 million students, but that truly was a small percentage of those 
who were in need. Some did come to learn to read to their children, 
some to improve their skills for job reasons, and some to advance 
their careers. About 38 percent were between the ages of 16 and 
24, and each year 300,000 individuals complete a high school 
equivalency. . 

We know what contributes to the success of adults in literacy 
programs. Program evaluators and program staff show us that re- 
sources and technical assistance make a difference. On innovative 
approach to improving participation and retention rates is work- 
place literacy, which has been federally funded through national 
demonstrations. These workplace literacy programs teach basic 
skills in classes which are tailored to meet work-related skill needs 
and usually at the work site. Workplace literacy is one method 
which can eliminate barriers to participation and make education 
more meaningful. 

Elco Industries in Rockford, 1L, for example, offers its employees 
more than 60 courses ranging from English literacy and GED prep- 
aration to technical job-related courses. 

Our proposal, the Adult Education and Family Literacy Keform 
Act, would streamline the major Federal literacy programs, includ- 
ing the Adult Education Act and Even Start, and many small set- 
asides into one coherent act. A national leadership authority would 
make it possible for the Department to continue to support profes- 
sional development, the advancement of technology, and research. 

Our proposal adheres to the following principles— the principles 
of streamlining, State flexibility, accountability for results, 
targeting to the States and local areas with the greatest needs, im- 
proving consumer choice among educational and employment op- 
portunities, and promoting quality in many ways. 
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Let me share some of the details of that proposal. First, we 
would streamline about a dozen current State and local adult and 
family literacy grants into a single, $479.5 million grant program, 
administered by one or more State educational agencies. The Fed- 
eral share of the funds for each State's program would be no great- 
er than 75 percent. 

Second, our bill would target funds to State and local areas with 
the greatest need. The new funding formula would distribute 50 
percent of the funds based on the adult education target population 
and 50 percent based on the number of adults living in poverty. 
States would be required to give preference for funding to those ap- 
plicants that serve areas with the highest concentration of educa- 
tionally and economically disadvantaged adults. 

Third, a 5-year plan would describe the State's assessment of its 
needs and how it will use its Federal funds to establish, improve 
and expand literacy programs. 

Fourth, because the Even Start program shows such exceptional 
promise, our proposal requires that at least 25 percent of the funds 
that each State sub-grants to local agencies be devoted to Even 
Start family literacy projects. This rule could be waived if the State 
was already meeting its family literacy needs in an exemplary way. 

Fifth, the proposal would encourage States to monitor program 
quality and support improvements in program access, in retention* 
of students, and in results by requiring that States give priority to 
the factors that create high-quality programs. 

Sixth, the bill would also give priority to programs that establish 
links with other agencies and services, such as social services agen- 
cies and the one-stop career centers. We need to maximize all of 
our resources and make sure that those in adult literacy have ac- 
cess to good job training information. 

Seventh, we would ensure that increased program accountability 
occurs by requiring States, in consultation with adult education 
and literacy agencies and organizations, to set performance goals 
for the achievement of literacy program participants. States would 
assist their local programs if they were not meeting the perform- 
ance objectives; the State would nave the role of helping them to 
improve their services. 

Eighth, the b'll would create new incentives for improving pro- 
grams and ensuring student success. Beginning in 1998, States and 
the Secretary of Education would be authorized to provide financial 
incentives or awards for excellence to exemplary programs. 

Ninth, our bill would authorize States to use up to 10 percent of 
their funds for professional development, curriculum dissemination 
and monitoring and evaluating cf local programs and other quality- 
building efforts. We feel it is important that the State have a lead- 
ership role in doing this. 

Finally, we would build our capacity in the Nation to provide 
adult education through national research, technical assistance, 
evaluation, and professional assistance. This would include contin- 
ued support for the National Institute for Literacy. 

We have put much work into this proposal, and we are ready to 
continue that work by working with this subcommittee to have the 
very best that can he created to improve our adult education and 
family literacy system. 
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Thank you for this opportunity to be here today. 
[The prepared statement of Ms. Kappner follows:! 

Pkkparkd Statement ok Augusta Souza Kappxkr 



Chairman Jeffords, Senator Pell, and members of the subcommittee, thank you 
for the opportunity to discuss the "Adult Education and Family Literacy Reform Act 
of 1995 w — the Administration's proposal to make Federal assistance for adult edu- 
cation and family literacy more flexible and effective. I would like to thank Senator 
Kennedy for introducing the bill, S 797, on May 11, 1995. 

This bill is our response to the needs of the students and educators of adult edu- 
cation and family literacy programs. In preparation for the reauthorization of the 
Adult Education Act, the Department of Education invited the public to tell us 
about their experiences. We learned a great deal. We received letters and testimony 
from more than 5,000 people. Six hundred teachers, State administrators, employ- 
ers, and adult learners journeyed to five cities to offer their ideas. We heard many 
poignant and inspiring stories and met many dedicated and courageous people. 

Among the learners were a group of welfare mothers participating in adult edu- 
cation as part of their course of studies to reenter the labor market. These women 
boarded buses at 3 am. in Bangor, ME. in order to come to the Boston hearing and 
tell us what a difference adult education had made in their lives. A young mother 
from Kansas described adult education as her second chance at a better life. Having 
earned a high school equivalency diploma, she plans to go on to college. Her greatest 
satisfaction is best described in her own words: "Now I can give my son and my sell 
a better life. I know I can do it, and a positive mother makes a positive ramilv. 
A 50-ycar-old high school graduate told us how he could not read when he enro cd 
in adult basic education classes in order to keep his job when his plant installed 
some new technology. Through a program of individual and computer-assisted in- 
struction, he learned to read. He even received a promotion at work. 

We have all heard such moving success stories about literacy programs. We do 
not hear as often the stories of the educators who devote their lives to providing 
opportunities for adults to achieve their learning objectives and triumph in. their 
personal goals. There arc over 100,000 teachers working in about 3,500 organiza- 
tions providing adult education in an estimated 30,000 locations, including schools, 
colleges, and community agencies. At our hearings, we met many of these educators. 
Their stories arc moving, loo. Adult education programs oacn operate on * shoe- 
string. State educational agencies rely on the leadership of the Department of Edu- 
cation and the National Institute for Literacy for research, technical assistance, and 
funds for program improvement. Many local programs arc dependent on the rcdcral 
adult education grant for the vast majority of their funding. They have unmet needs 
for the professional development, technology, and supportive services that could help 
their clients continue their studies and succeed. . 

Program staff told us that their State Departments of Education need financial 
assistance with the training of adult education teachers as well as for hiring more 
full-time instructional personnel. Only about 10 percent of adult education teachers 
have full-time status with any job security orb' -.cfits. The majority of programs 
rely heavily on volunteer tutors to supplement their stafT. Participants in the hear- 
ings expressed overwhelming support for Federal assistance for State leadership ac- 
tivities For example, one States staff explained that through the current Slate 
adult education grant, teachers and administrators have the funds necessary to de- 
velop instructor training materials and videos, and new instructional materials and 
approaches. 

Iiocal program directors told us they need funds to offer counseling, job assistance, 
and child care in order to improve client persistence. Many reported not having the 
resources to provide full-time programming, which would allow students to achieve 
their goals in a timely manner, nor. a sufficient number of counselors and other sup- 
port services staff. . 

State and program directors had much to say about technology. They told us how 
it eliminates some of the barriers that impede student success, such as child care 
and transportation problems. They reported that technology is highly effective in 
reaching adults in rural areas. They also appreciated the way that technology allows 
students to progress at their own pace and meet their individual goals. 

So many of the programs cannot afford In do all they want to in order to support 
their clients' efforts to master literacy skills. Program directors told us that they 
need increasing flexibility to use their dollars efficiently to meet the challenges that 
confront them. We heard that set-asides and limitations in the Federal programs 
are often ineffective— they create additional Stale administrative costs and duplica- 
tive administrative functions. Slate educational agency and program representatives 
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asked for flexibility to determine the focus of their local programs based on local 
needs assessments. 

We have a literacy crisis in America. The 1993 National Adult Literacy Survey 
found that more than 20 percent of adults performed at the lowest level of basic 
skills— roughly at or below a Hah-gradc level in reading and math. This is far below 
the level needed for effective participation in job training or high-wage occupations, 
or. for parents to be their children's most important teachers. Literally millions of 
young adults under the age of 24 are out of school and have not completed high 
school or the equivalent. Many of these disadvantaged adults will turn to the adult 
education system to complete their high school education and start on the path to 
postsccondary education, better jobs, and more effective parenting. 

In the 1992-93 school year, adult education served almost 4 million customers 
borne came to learn to read to their children, some to improve their skills so they 
can ffct a job, and some to advance in their careers. About 34 percent were enrolled 
in adult basic education, 26 percent in adult secondary education programs leading 
Ai_ a ° r g sch(X)1 cro <lential, and 40 percent in English language programs 

Ut oi5 JR5 c ? n i.*S rc y oung P. e °P Ie ^tween the ages of 16 and 24. Each year, more 
than 300,000 individuals complete a high school diploma or general equivalency de- 
gree through these programs. ' 

Solid basic skills arc essential building blocks for more advanced learning, job 
training, career opportunities, citizen involvement, and effective parenting. Adults 
with low literacy levels are more likely than the general population to be unem- 
ployed, in poverty, on welfare, or in prison. The lack of literacy skills not only affects 
adults, it also afreets the education and life prospects of their children. 

We know what contributes to the success of adults in literacy programs. IVogram 
evaluation findings, routinely confirmed by the stories of adult educators, show that 
resources and technical assistance matter. Relatively long-term participation, the 
availability of support services, instruction in the context of students' interests and 
needs, and the use of appropriate advanced instructional technology appear to con- 
tribute to participants success. Adults who complete a basic skills curriculum of at 
least 100 hours demonstrate significant improvement in basic skills 

Follow-up studies of individuals who leave adult education programs before com- 
plctmg show that many leave for reasons unrelated to the program. Most leave be- 
cause or changes in their employment, situation. Some say they simply could not 
manage classes and family responsibilities; others cite transportation or child care 
problems Support services, the improved use of technology, flexible scheduling, and 
expanded access can help retention in adult education. 

One innovative approach to improving participation and retention rates is work- 
place- literacy, which has been federally funded through national demonstrations. 
Workplace literacy programs offer adults opportunities to master basic skills nec- 
essary Tor job training and career opportunities in classes tailored to meet their 
work-related skill needs, usually at their place of employment. Workplace literacy 
can eliminate barriers to participation and make education more meaningful 

Elco Industries in Kockford, II, is a company that recognizes the importance of 
workplace literacy Elco offers its employees more than 60 courses ranging from 
English literacy, GEI) preparation, and basic literacy to technical job-related 
courses Over the past four years, this program has provided 12,000 to 15 000 hours 
o( employee instruction annually, enabling the company to meet its customers quaf. 
lty standards, earn a sizable profit, and avoid general layofTs. The convenience of 
on-site instruction improves participation. Elco is an example of how States are 
using their adult education basic grant funds to support workplace literacy 

The National Education Coals state that by the year 2000, every adult American 
will be literate and will possess the knowledge and skills necessary to compete in 
a global economy and exercise the rights and responsibilities of citizenship Other 
L.oals are that all children in America will start school ready to learn and that the 
Nation will achieve a 90 percent graduation rate. If we are going to address the lit- 
eracy crisis in America and achieve these goals, the Department of Education must 
continue to provide the leadership and the technical assistance to States and the 
held that supports the improvement and capacity-building of these essential Dro- 
grn ms. r 

The President's 01 Hill for Americas Workers proposed streamlining Federal as- 
siHtance for adult education and training. The Administration's "Adult Education 
and ramily Literacy Reform Act" would consolidate the major Federal literacy pro- 
Krams and many small set-asides into one coherent act. The State and local pro- 
K ? a ioco l,n L^ r o Ach i l1 M l, f all " n Act, including those in the National Literacy Act 
or 1.191, Even Start family literacy, library literacy, and the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act set-aside for education are inc luded in the proposed State grant. A national 
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leadership authority would make it possible for the Department to continue to sup- 
port professional development, the advancement of technology, and research. 
Our proposal adheres to the following principles: 

• Streamlining. Federal programs should be streamlined and free of unnecessary 
requirements. , , . 

• Flexibility. States should have the flexibility to fund those programs that meet 
their unique needs and to coordinate resources in comprehensive programs. 

• Accountability. The Federal investment should create a performance partner- 
ship with States and local agencies— focusing on program results and accountability 
for performance through the development of Stale indicators of program quality and 
student success, and the evaluation of services. 

• Targeting. Funds should be targeted to the States and local areas with the 
greatest need for adult education and family literacy services. 

• Consumer Choice. Individuals should have good information about educational 
and employment opportunities and the knowledge and skills needed for work, job 
training, and future learning. 

• Quality. Programs should build on whnt we know about quality programs— en- 
couraging the use of technology, support services, links with community services, 
and staff development. A national capacity-building effort should support program 
improvement. , 

As you know, the Administration proposes to link family literacy and adult edu- 
cation by making family literacy an allowable use of the new State grant and re- 
quiring "that a minimum of '25 percent of that grant support Kven Start projects. 
I would like to take a minute to tell you why we believe it is important to connect 
adult education and family 'iteracy efforts. 

The success of family literacy programs lies in educating adults so that they can 
have a positive impact on the education of their children. There is a direct correla- 
tion between the literacy skills of parents and those of their children. From research 
we know that reading out loud to children is the single most important thing adults 
can do to ensure their later success in reading. When parents and children partici- 
pate together in literacy programs, the parents improve thtir parenting skills and 
become more involved in their children's education. In addition, evidence suggests 
that adult education programs that incorporate family literacy have higher retention 
rates than traditional aau It education programs. 

There arc some outstanding examples of programs that combine adult education 
and family literacy. The Decker Family Development Center in Harberton, OH is 
a collaborative effort of the University of Akron, the Harberton City Schools, and 
the Children's Hospital Medical Center of Akron, in conjunction with 18 support 
agencies. The Decker ("enter is a one-stop family support, early childhood interven- 
tion, and adult education program. The Center currentlv serves 335 parents and 
their 455 preschool children and is supported by Kven Start and adult education 
funds. Our proposal to authorize Kven Start family literacy and adult education in 
the same act would create new connections. For example, we propose a coherent 
State assessment of the need for both types of services and a single Stale plan, as 
well as one source of Federal funds for both. We expect this will make it easier for 
the Decker Center to utilize Federal resources in its comprehensive programs and 
encourage many more communities to follow the example. 
I now want to share some of the details of our proposal. 

First, we would consolidate current Stale « id local grants for adult education and 
family literacy into a single $479.5 million grant program administered by one or 
more Slate educational agencies. Funds would be available to support the range of 
services now funded by the separate programs. Libraries, work pi' literacy consor- 
tia, and job training agencies would be eligible to receive grants from their States, 
along with schools, ml leges, and community -based organizations. The Federal share 
of the funds for each Stale's programs would continue to be no greater than 75 per- 
cent, with Slates and localities contributing an additional 25 percent or more. 

Second, our bill would target funds to Stales and local areas wilh the greatest 
need for adult education and family literacy services. A new funding formula would 
distribute 50 percent of the funds based on the adult education target population 
and 50 percent based on the number of adults living in poverty. Slates would be 
required to give preference for funding to those applicants that serve areas with the 
highest concentrations of educationally and economically disadvantaged adults. 

Third, States would identify the unique needs of their adults and families for lit- 
eracy services and target their Federal funds on meeting those needs. A five-year 
Slate plan would describe the Stale's assessment of its needs and how il will use 
its Federal funds to establish, improve, and expand adult education and family lit- 
eracy services. Plans would describe how States intend to direct funds to services 
that are high quality and lead to substantial learning gains for participants. 
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Fourth, the proposal requires that at least 25 percent of the funds that each State 
subgrants to local agencies be devoted to Even Start projects. However, if a State 
is already meeting the family literacy needs of its residents, the Secretary could 
waive or modify this requirement. Even Start and other family literacy projects inte- 
grate adult education, parenting education, and early childhood education into a 
unified set of services and activities. These projects arc relatively new and not well 
established in many States. We want to encourage the continued support of Even 
Start projects and promote the expansion of family literacy models. Support for 
Even Start family literacy for migratory and Indian families would continue. 

Fifth, the proposal would encourage the Slates to monitor program quality and 
support improvements in program access, retention, and results by requiring States 
to give priority to adult education and family literacy programs with characteristics 
often found in high-quality programs. These include programs that are built on a 
strong foundation of research and effective educational practices, employ advances 
in technology and contextual learning, and are staffed by well-trained instructors, 
counselors, and administrators. Programs that are of sufficient intensity and dura- 
tion for participants to achieve substantial learning gains, and that help people at- 
tend and succeed through support services and flexible schedules, are also identified 
as priorities in our proposed legislation. 

Sixth, the hill would also give priority for Federal funding to programs that estab- 
lish links to other agencies and services, including schools, job training programs, 
social service agencies, and the career information and referral networks of one-stop 
career centers. Even Start projects arc an example of how agencies work together 
to provide comprehensive services. Linkages support comprehensive service by im- 
proving information about, and access to, adult education and family literacy pro- 
grams, and helping the customers of those programs make transitions to further 
education and employment. 

Seventh, we would ensure increased program accountability by requiring States, 
in consultation with adult education and literacy agencies and organizations, to set 
performance goals for the level of achievement to be attained by participants in 
adult education and family literacy programs. States would also identify perform- 
ance indicators that they and local agencies would use to assess programs progress 
toward the goals. These indicators would include achievement of literacy skills, at- 
tainment of a high school diploma or its equivalent, entry into postsccondary edu- 
cation, iob training, or employment and, for children in family literacy programs, 
successful transition to school. These State performance goals and indicators build 
on existing indicators of proLTam quality that all States have developed in recent 
years. States would assess the quality of programs and provide assistance to im- 
prove services in programs not meeting the performance objectives. 

Eighth, as one of the Administration's proposed "Performance Partnerships," the 
bill would create new incentives for improving programs and ensuring student suc- 
cess. Beginning in 1998, States would be authorized to use up to 5 percent of their 
Federal grants to provide financial incentives or awards to local programs. The 
awards would recognize exemplary program quality, innovation, and services or ac- 
tivities to very needy or hara-to -serve groups. Programs and activities would be 
judged "exemplary'* based on State -established goals for program participants and 
completers. Also beginning in 1998. the Secretary would be authorized to use up to 
5 percent of appropriated funds for performance awards to States that have dem- 
onstrated exemplary progress toward their goals. 

Ninth, our proposal would help States improve the quality of instruction in adult 
education and family literacy programs. We would establish a priority for funding 
those programs that educate adults to challenging standards and encourage .Stales 
to target funds to local projects that perform well on the State quality indicators. 
In addition, States would be authorized to use up to 10 percent of their funds under 
the act for State leadership activities that improve programs, such as professional 
development, curriculum dissemination, and monitoring and evaluating local pro- 
grams. Other quality-building efforts, such as the establishment of State standards 
for literacy programs, integration of literacy instruction and occupational skills 
training, and operation of State or regional literacy resource centers could he sup- 
ported with State leadership funds. 

Finally, we would build the Nations capacity to provide adult education through 
national research, technical assistance, and evaluation ef Torts, National leadership 
activities would also include support for professional development and the dissemi- 
nation of the products of research and development to the field. We also will pro- 
mote the development of challenging State standards for adult education, including 
standards for the GEO. Under the national leadership authority, the Secretary 
would continue to support the National Institute for Literacy, We believe the Insti- 
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tute is a very effective mechanism for coordinating and linking literacy activities at 
the national, State, and local levels. 

Our goal is to facilitate the stable growth and improvement of adult education and 
family literacy programs. We believe that continued Federal support is essential to 
the growth and improvement of adult education, Even Start, and other family lit- 
eracy programs. We are confident that our proposal would help the Nation reach 
its goal of literacy for all Americans. , . , n j 

We stand ready to work with the subcommittee on legislation that will advance 
and improve adult education and family literacy. Thank you again for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you. 1 will be happy to answer any questions that you may 
have. 

Senator JKFFOKDS. Thank you very much, Dr. Kappner. Before 
asking you questions, I want to bring to the table Dr. Andy Hart- 
man, the executive director of the National Institute for Literacy. 

I must admit that I have some prejudice in introducing Andy be- 
cause I have had the pleasure and honor of knowing him since his 
first day on Capitol Hill. He worked with me when I was ranking 
member of the House Education and Labor Committee. I am glad 
to see that he has gone on to bigger and better things. In 1992, Dr. 
Hartman was the recipient of the Advancement of Literacy Award. 

Andy, I deeply appreciate your being here. You have been invalu- 
able to me over the years, and I look forward to your testimony. 

Mr. Hartman. Thank you, Senator and Mr. Chairman. I men- 
tioned before the hearing* that I came to Washington with my be- 
longings in my car and was walking the halls of Congress, and I 
appreciated the real honor of working with you since 1983, and it 
has been great working with you and also following your career 
now in the Senate, really protecting education and speaking up for 
both the funding and the ideas of why it is so important for the 
Federal Government to be involved. So thank you very much. It is 
really an honor to be here with you today. 

Currently, I have gone on to— I do not know about bigger and 
better — but other things, and I am now the director of the National 
Institute for Literacy. The Institute was created in 1991 with the 
National Literacy Act, which is legislation that went through this 
committee and the House Education Committee and passed with a 
lot of strong bipartisan support and was signed into law enthu- 
siastically by then President Bush. 

Part of the National Literacy Act created the Institute for Lit- 
eracy, which really came out of a demand and a need in the field 
to create a national focus on dissemination, research, development, 
coordination, collaboration — a lot of the issues that I think Con- 
gress is talking about right now. 

I think this is obviously a pivotal hearing in terms of the timing. 
As you mentioned, the budget is on the floor of the Senate today, 
the House has passed it, and the House and Senate are looking at 
reauthorization. And I know that all of you are going to be making 
very difficult decisions about what is the critical Federal role and 
interest these days, and what can the Federal Government con- 
tinue in and what do they possibly need to divest themselves of. 

I would argue that adult education and literacy is a critical and 
vital area for continued Federal interest and to continue it if not 
to strengthen it. 

However, I would also agree with what Dr. Kappner and what 
Senator Kassebaum and others are trying to do in their legislation, 
which is that I do not think you will hear anybody in the field talk- 
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ing about maintaining the status quo or just putting more money 
into what we are doing now. I think everybody, including local 
practitioners, students, administrators, State and Federal officials, 
as well as the Congress, wants to change the program, and I think 
there is, frankly, a lot of consensus about what those changes 
should be. 

I would like to try to make three main points in my remarks this 
morning. One is that I would like to talk a little bit about what 
is this field of adult education that we talk about, what do those 
words mean, and try to put a little bit of meat on the bones of 
those words. Second, I will discuss what is the State of the adult 
education and literacy field today in 1995, and finally, what are the 
specific critical Federal roles and interests that need to be contin- 
ued and in fact strengthened with, hopefully, a revised and re- 
formed Federal involvement in adult education. 

So let me start with the first point — what is the system of adult 
education. The reason I think it is important to talk a little bit 
about that is because unlike elementary and secondary education, 
or higher education, which many of us have had personal involve- 
ment with either through our children or ourselves, very few of us 
in the room today — although more in the room today than often, 
because we have a class of adult education students in the back of 
the room— very few people have had direct involvement with this 
system. They have never really been through it, and they do not 
know anyone who has been through it, and so often there are mis- 
understandings about it and I think stereotypes that do not quite 
fit the reality. 

First, while the program is called the Adult Education Act sys- 
tem, it mainly serves young adults— I think Dr. Kappner referred 
to this. About 58 percent of the students in the program are young- 
er than age 31; they are between the ages of 18 and 31. So we are 
really talking in many cases about young adults, as you were say- 
ing, who have dropped out of school, realize what problems that 
has created, as you have shown on your charts, and are trying to 
get back into the system through education. Many of these young 
people are also the parents on welfare who are going to be required 
to go back to work. That is a subpopulation of this group. 

Second, over half of the participants in this system are working. 
So this is not just a poverty program or a program for people trying 
to get their first job or step back into the system. Most of the peo- 
ple are working, blue-collar workers, who— as in the national em- 
ployment survey that you referred to in your opening comments- 
are finding what the research is also showing, that education pays. 
And as you said, this report showed that 1 year of additional edu- 
cation increased wages 8 percent. We have actually known that for 
a while from the Census Bureau. The new information was that on 
the other side of the equation, it improves productivity about the 
same, 8 percent. So it is a double payoff both for the employer and 
the employee. 

The third thing about the system, however, is that while it does 
have this economic payoff, everybody does not come for employment 
gains. People come for lots of different reasons. People come to in- 
crease their ability to help their children in school, and be better 
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parents; people come to become citizens; people come for a variety 
of reasons, one of which is to improve their economic opportunities. 

The other part of the system that I think people do understand, 
but maybe not quite the size of it, is the variety of providers. For 
example, in Vermont, I am sure in any one area of your State, 
there are churches, libraries, local education agencies, community 
colleges, and a variety of other organizations that provide services. 

And finally, another point that Dr. Kappner made is that this 
system is largely staffed by part-time professionals and tutors. 
There is a very small number of full-time professional teachers, 
and that obviously raises lots of challenges in the field. 

So this is different territory from the elementary, secondary and 
higher education fields — quite different. 

Let me move on to what is the State of the field. This is really 
strong, and it is an exciting field to work with, the adult education 
and literacy field, because of this grassroots support. Almost every 
community, like in Vermont and all of the States represented on 
this committee, has a local literacy council that is made up of may- 
ors, local business people, and prominent citizens. I know that in 
Vermont, the National Endowment for the Humanities is very in- 
volved in literacy as well. So there is a great deal of grassroots sup- 
port. 

However, on the other hand, when you put it all together, the 
Federal, State and local investments in it, it is still not very much 
money. In fact, the average spending per student is about $400. 
When you compare that to the elementary and secondary system — 
I think it is about $4,000 or $5,000 per student— you can see the 
dilemmas it creates by way of staff development, training, full-time 
professionals, and any other kind of quality improvement in the 
system . 

At the same time this is happening, there is greater demand 
being placed on the system. For example, the greatest service being 
provided to JOBS recipients in welfare reform programs is adult 
education. About 25 percent of all JOBS recipients are in adult 
education programs. All of these people have come to these pro- 
grams, often without funding from the JOBS program, and put in- 
creased demands on the adult education system — not only in- 
creased demands in terms of numbers, but increased demands in 
terms of results. These people, particularly if we put time limits on 
welfare, are going to have to go out and find jobs, so these pro- 
grams are going to have to develop high-quality results. 

So given this as the situation in the field, what is the role of the 
Federal Government? I think this is really critical if we are going 
to reach the kind of education goals and employment goals and eco- 
nomic goals this country has. 1 think in the Department's bill, what 
Senator Kassebaum is trying to do and what is going on in the 
House, there is a fair amount of consensus, even if different details. 

First of all, 1 think the goals of the program really need to be 
sharpened and focused. You mentioned them — family, community, 
workplace. But 1 believe they should not be focused on one to the 
exclusion of the others. 1 think that a mother or a father staying 
at home, who has chosen not to work, but wants to improve his or 
her skills through literacy skills so they can help their children 
should be as eligible for these services as someone who wants to 
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get a better job. So I would try to focus what the purposes are, but 
not try to throw one piece out or the other. This program, I am 
afraid, does not fit neatly into any boxes. 

I think Federal funds should also be focused to leverage quality 
at the local level. What is going on in elementary and secondary 
school reform, what the Federal Government is trying to do witn 
Goals 2000, in terms of using its money to leverage quality results 
and to help local and State programs to improve their results, is 
exactly what the Adult Education Act could do in its own way. 

Third, I think the Federal Government could start combining 
some of the small programs around adult education that were cre- 
ated over the years for really good reasons. The Federal Govern- 
ment has really led. With Even Start and workplace literacy, they 
have started wonderful little fires around the country, which have 
grown into part of the fabric of the literacy programs there. I think 
it is frankly time, because of the maturing of the field, that some 
of these can be folded back into a basic grant and those decisions 
made at the State and local levels, because the constituencies and 
the proof of the programs are already there. 

Finally, I would argue to continue Federal support for the re- 
search, development, dissemination and leadership activities that 
were created in the National Literacy Act, as well as were going 
on before that. In the Department of Education, Dr. Kappners o* 
fice has money to do this kind of activity. The National Institute 
for Literacy is another part of this, as well as the State literacy re- 
source centers that were created by the Literacy Act. 

All of this creates the kind of infrastructure that the field frankly 
does not have without the Federal Government supporting it. So 
the Institute has been creating an Internet-based communication 
system to try to connect all of the different programs, whether they 
are libraries or school-based, all around the country so people can 
get the information and the best practices that they need so they 
can in fact meet the needs that are being asked of them. 

We are also working with several States around the country, in- 
cluding many that are represented by members on your committee, 
to put into place performance-based, outcome-based management 
systems so that people know what they are getting from their in- 
vestment in adult education. We are supporting a center to im- 
prove our knowledge about how to help adults with learning dis- 
abilities, which we believe is a large percent of the adults in these 
programs, to in fact be successful in the adult education system, so 
it is just not another experience for failure. And finally, we have 
been supporting a number of research and development projects 
around the country, trying to basically bring up the level of knowl- 
edge and then disseminate it. 

In closing, I would urge you, Senator, to continue your support 
for this program. From your opening remarks, 1 can see that we 
are all coing to be singing to the choir here, because we believe ex- 
actly what you stated in your opening remarks. It is going to be 
a very difficult time. There are many hard decisions being made at 
the Federal level, and budget priorities, but I hope you and the 
committee will continue on your course in supporting this impor- 
tant area. 

Thank you. 
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[The prepared statement of Mr. Hartman follows:) 

Pkkpakkd Statk.mk.vt ok Andrew Hartman 

Mr. Chairman. It is an honor to be asked to testify this morning on the critical 
subject of adult education and literacy. 1 am the Director of the National Institute 
for Literacy, a small federal agency established with bipartisan support as part of 
the National Literacy Act of 1991. The Institute is not a regulatory agcncy.lt was 
created in response to state and local demand for national leadership to promote co- 
ordination, innovation, accountability, and improved literacy services. 

This is a pivotal hearing because it comes at a time when the Congress is looking 
very carefully at all federal functions and determining which ones arc so essential 
on a national scale that federal support should be continued. I believe that the fed- 
eral role in literacy and aduU education needs to be continued and, in fact, strength- 
ened. However, this support must be focused to leverage better outcomes at the 
state and local level so adult education programs can fully contribute to building 
stronger families, workforce, and communities. 

In the rest of my testimony I would like to convey three key points: 

1) The words "adult education" and "literacy" include a very diverse group of cli- 
ents and an equally diverse set of services that arc generally not well understood. 
Adult students arc overwhelmingly young, nearly half arc working, and overall they 
have many different reasons for entering the educational programs. 

2) The current adult education and literacy system struggles to encompass this 
diversity and provide high quality services that create opportunities for stronger 
families, better jobs, and strengthened citizenship. While the grass roots nature of 
this system is a source of strength, it also creates significant handicaps, such as 
fragmentation, lack of infrastructure, and limited financial support. 

3) There is a vital federal interest and role in this area. Unless we have an effec- 
tive system of adult basic education, we will not have every child ready to learn, 
all students achieving to high standards, out of school youth— including mothers on 
welfare — prepared for self-sufficiency, immigrants learning English and becoming 
citizens, or working Americans able to keep pace with changes in the economy. 

What is this system we call "adult education and literacy?" 

Unlike the other major parts of the American educational system— elementary, 
secondary, and postsecondary education — very few of us here today have had any 
direct experience with the system of adult education and literacy, and there may 
be misapprehensions about what it is and who it affects. As the committee con- 
templates changes in the federal role, I believe it would be useful to briefly review 
some of the system's most significant characteristics, many of which do not fit com- 
mon stereotypes. 

• For the most part, those served in adult education are young adults. Fifty -eight 
percent arc between the ages of 16-31. Many of these are young people who dropped 
out of school and are trying to K cl back on the road to self sufficiency and oppor- 
tunity. In 1993, 380,000 students dropped out of school and 3.4 million persons be- 
tween the age of 16 and 24 were not in school and did not have a high school di- 
ploma. A subgroup of this population is clearly the young mother on Arl)C who will 
do asked to find a job in the near future— and is likely not to have the skills nec- 
essary to earn enough to support a family. 

• Almost half the participants in this part of the American educational system are 
working. In other words, this is not a field that serves only the very poor and those 
unattached to the workforce. Many students are blue collar workers or dislocated 
workers who understand that to get ahead and provide for a family in 1995, it takes 
an education and the skills that go along with it. This is supported by findings in 
the recent report of the National Employer Survey: not only does one additional 
year of education translate into an H percent increase in wages for the employee, 
but it also produces an 8.G percent increase in productivity for the employer. 

• Not all the participants in this system come to programs solely to improve their 
employment prospects. Many are looking to become citizens, to help their children 
succeed in school, and to fulfill a variety of other personal, economic, and social 
goals. Most of these goals have serious implications for our national well-being. For 
example, family literacy and English literacy programs, two of the fastest gro wing 
parts of the adult education field, are essential to strong families and communities. 
With regard to family literacy, a mounting body of research shows that a parent's 
level of education has enormous influence on a child's readiness for school, ability 
to succeed in school, and likelihood of slaying in school. 

• Prof UU' r s of «rr vices in th i s system are many and varied. They i n cl u de 1 oca 1 edu- 
cation agencies, community colleges, community based organizations, libraries, 
churches, and private businesses. This diversity of providers is both a strength and 
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a challenge to building a high quality system. Services arc located in the commu- 
nities where they arc most needed ana easily accessible. But different programs 
often are not coordinated and lack shared information and resources to improve the 
quality of their services. 

• The staffing of adult education and literacy programs is significantly different 
from that elementary, secondary, and postsecondary education. The vast majority of 
adult education stall are part time professionals, working in isolation from the rest 
of the educational system, with little training and virtually no benefits. Only 25 per- 
cent of the teaching force is full time. In addition, there is a long history of volun- 
teer involvement in this system. Almost 75 percent of all programs have volunteers, 
most serving as tutors. 

As you can sec, this is very different territory from the parts of the American edu- 
cation system we arc most familiar with. Adult services are absolutely critical to ac- 
complishing our national goals for education, employment, welfare, and citizenship. 
But it will take special attention and unique approaches to improve the capacity 
and quality of service for adult education and literacy. This cannot happen without 
federal leadership. 

What is the "State of the Adult Education and Literacy Field" in 1995? 

As I mentioned before, this is a field whose strength comes very much from the 
grass roots. Many cities, towns, and counties have literacy councils made up of local 
citizens who raise funds and awareness, and otherwise support the cfTorts of the di- 
verse providers described earlier. Over the past ten years, funding for these pro- 
grams has grown at the local, state, and federal level. But overall funding levels 
remain precariously low, and many programs get by from day to day, relying on 
local fund raising, limited public funds, and volunteers. This is reflected in the fact 
that annual spending per adult student is loss than $400— a level too low to support 
fulltimc teachers, intensive instruction, professional development, and support serv- 
ices. 

This has also been a transitional period for literacy. More and more adults under- 
stand the connection between improved literacy skills and more effective parenting, 
greater economic productivity, community participation, and citizenship. This has 
increased the demands on existing programs, both in terms of the numbers of adults 
and families seeking or being referred for services, and in terms of greater expecta- 
tions for results— that is, significant changes in the lives of individuals. Achieving 
these outcomes is time consuming, difficult, and demanding work for adults, their 
families, and providers. 

So, just as in every other part of our society, there is an increased focus on quality 
and results in the adult education and literacy field. I would say that improving 
quality and delivering results are the major challenges before the adult education 
and literacy field. How can we take this segment of our educational system— di- 
verse, lacking in infrastructure, getting by on minimal staffing and very limited 
funding— ana create a system that delivers high quality services that contribute to 
meeting our national, state, local, and individual goals? 

If we do not deal successfully with this issue, we arc likely to fail in meeting these 
important goals, as we have too often failed in the past. 

What is the federal role in the area of adult education and literacy? 

Ix>t me begin by stating several well-documented facts: 

• At least 20 million American adults have low literacy skills that seriously inter- 
fere with their ability to get and keep work provide for their family, support their 
children's education, and be active, contributing citizens in their communities (Na- 
tional Adult Literacy Survey, 1990 United States Census). 

• This literacy gap poses a serious challenge to meeting several major national 
goals, including parental involvement in schools, welfare reform, a competitive 
workforce, and an informed, involved citizenry. 

• The current adult education and literacy delivery system is working very hard 
to meet the challenges but in many cases does not have the capacity to produce the 
results necessary to accomplish these goals. 

1 believe these facts point to several major directions for change in the federal role 
in adult education and literacy: 

• The national goals of the system should he more clearly focused hut not limited 
to a single purpose, such as employ-ability. This only hinders reaching other critical 
goals such as elementary and secondary school reform and school readiness. As a 
prime example, parents who need improved literacy skills to help prepare their chil- 
dren for school and to help them succeed once in school should be able to attend 
a program that receives federal funds. Whatever we do at the federal level, we must 
avoid trying to fit this programinto a neat box. That does not fit the reality of this 
program or its broad importance to the nation. 
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• Federal funds must be the engine that drives quality and accountability in the 
adult education and literacy system. That is, federal funds should support the cre- 
ation of standards and methods of accountability to leverage improvement through- 
out the system nationwide. .... i 

• Many of the smaller federal literacy programs can be combined into a single pro- 
gram that allows greater state and local discretion in meeting the federal pumoses 
and the states' own goals. There was a good reason for the creation of each of these 
programs over the years. In most cases, they were federal investments in emerging 
areas of the field. These programs and purposes have now become embedded in the 
fabric of the literacy system, and it makes sense to allow the states and local provid- 
ers greater flexibility to meet local conditions and needs. 

• The federal government should continue to support the national infrastructure 
that was established in 1991 through the National Literacy Act. Only through fed- 
eral leadership will there be the support to guide research and development, to 
share this knowledge and information with states and local programs, to coordinate 
literacy programs across agencies, and to provide the technical assistance necessary 
to improve services and achieve our broader national goals. 

The National Institute for Literacy is the hub of this infrastructure. While still 
relatively young, the Institute has already established a strong presence in the field. 
We have: , 

• created an electronic literacy information system on the Internet that provides 
access to national and international databases and instant communications between 
students, teachers, and policy makers; t 

• formed partnerships with 14 states— including Massachusetts, Illinois, and Con- 
necticut—to build interagency systems to improve the quality of literacy services in 
these states though focusing on performance based accountability and professional 
development; . r 

• funded a national center, based in Washington, DC and at the University ol 
Kansas, to equip the adult education system with tools to help adults with learning 
disabilities— a critical need since many students who fail in the K-12 educational 
system due to such disabilities turn to the adult education system later in life; and, 

• supported research and development projects in 36 communities across the 
country— including an KSL project in South Carolina, a family literacy project in 
Philadelphia, and a corrections education project in Maryland. 

Our work has really just begun, and there is a great deal more to be done at the 
national, state, and local level that only we arc ii a position to support. The federal 
investment in adult education and literacy, whii? relatively small in dollars, can 
play a disproportionately important role in strengthening this fundamental part of 
the American human resource development system. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify before you today. 

Senator Jkkpokds. Thank you both for very excellent statements. 
I commend you for what you are doing. You have also pointed out 
the incredible need that is not being met. 

What is the most discouraging aspect I think is the fact that 
each year, we turn out, according to this chart, 900,000 individuals 
who need further education, and if we assist only 300,000 a year, 
we are losing ground because about three times as many need help 
as we are able to help. So we have a serious problem. And of 
course, the main thing we must do is get the K-12 programs 
turned around so we no longer need to spend our valuable re- 
sources on remedial education, hopefully, except for the dropouts, 
which is another 10 percent which is not included in that figure. 

Let me talk about accountability and our need to know what 
really happens and how effective the programs are. That is one of 
the areas that bothers me when we go into block granting. It gives 
more flexibility, and so on, but right now, we do not have any idea 
whether our programs are working. 

One of my great problems in this job is that I have as few longi- 
tudinal studies. We have 150 training programs out there, with no 
longitudinal studies. We do not have any real longitudinal studies 
in adult education to know what happened to those 300.000. Did 
they end up employed? Are they still enjoying life? What else? 
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So what I am concerned about is what types of studies need to 
be carried on regarding adult education to find out whether it 
works. First of all, how do we ensure that when they do finish the 
program, they have gained the kind of information that is nec- 
essary to be successful, and second, are they successful in the long 
run? now do we find that out? 

Ms. KAII'NKlt. Senator, you are absolutely correct that there are 
not very many longitudinal studies. Part of the reason for that is 
because the field does operate on such a shoestring. Longitudinal 
studies are expensive studies and require having the kind of infra- 
structure and data collection systems which the field is just begin- 
ning to build now and which it has not had the capacity or the re- 
sources to do. 

There is much evaluation, though, of the programs that do exist, 
and there is certainly evidence from our workplace literacy pro- 
grams that those are having a positive impact. There is evidence 
from the adult education and welfare reform programs, programs 
such as GAIN, that students are making progress. 

There is evidence of success in individual programs, but with 
programs operating at an investment of $400 per student, there 
has not been the kind of capacity to do longitudinal study. 

We are just now, number one, building the data systems both in 
the Department of Education — those are well underway now — and 
in the Institute that will eventually give us the capacity to do that. 
That is one of the reasons why it would be extremely important 
from nw point of view to continue to support both a national role 
and a State role, because you cannot get that kind of data and lon- 
gitudinal study without having both Federal and State leadership. 
And we have tried to build that into our proposal in a way that 
would allow us to have in place those kinds of studies. 

Senator Jkkkokds. I look forward to seeing that. I have not seen 
any evidence of that effort yet as to how we build the longitudinal 
studies. I am working on that, and I am working with the Depart- 
ment, because it seems to me that with all our modern computer 
technology and the fact that we have Social Security numbers and 
so on, that with appropriate safeguards on confidentiality, it ought 
not be difficult to find out, especially in training programs, whether 
participants get a placement. We also do not know whether place- 
ments last for 2 weeks, 2 years, or 20 years. We really do not know 
about the success of these programs, and I think that that is criti- 
cal. 

Ms. Kappnkk. We do know the rates at which students leave. We 
often do not know what happens to them a year beyond that, be- 
cause we have not had in most programs that tracking ability. 

I believe that if we are able to put in place the kind of structure 
that will coordinate, for example, these literacy programs with one- 
stop centers, that would give us a good way to connect and track 
what happens to individual students, because then, for example, if 
an adult student who gets his GEO through an adult literacy pro- 
gram and then moves on to some occupational training, we would 
then have the ability to tract that student. So part of that, I be- 
lieve, is bringing together these resources and bringing together in 
a cooperative way these systems, and we hope that is what we are 
proposing in our proposal. 
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Senator Jkkfords. Dr. Hartman. 

Mr. Hartman. I think Dr. Kappner spoke very well about why 
you do not have longitudinal data now, or frankly even very good 
records in programs often. When you have volunteers coming and 
going and lots of turnover in the programs both in terms of clients 
and the people who run them, you just do not have the capacity 
or the infrastructure to do that. In the multibillion-dollar elemen- 
tary and secondary systems, as you know, we do not really have 
that kind of data often. In the Chapter 1 program, where we spend 
$7 billion a year, we do not have longitudinal data. 

So in an area like this, I think we would need to invest in it to 
get it. I think it is critically important, though, because not only 
is it going to be important for the students that we be sure what 
we are doing is working, but as the Congress makes these hard de- 
cisions, if we do not have evidence to snow that this is a good in- 
vestment, despite some of the data that you have used, I think we 
are at risk of being on the chopping block. So I think it is critical 
from many different angles of what you are saying. I think the In- 
stitute and the Department of Education are the kinds of organiza- 
tions that should be responsible for doing that. I think it is some- 
thing that we have not really taken on yet longitudinally, and I 
think it is something that could be included in legislation to make 
sure that it happens in the future. 

Senator JKKKOKDS. I believe it is critical, especially to my job of 
trying to tell Members of Congress that we cannot cut back on edu- 
cation because it will result in additional costs. They say, "Prove 
it." And I say, well, we feel good about it; it is a great program be- 
cause everyone has a smile on his face. But we cannot show that 
it does make a dent in the difficult problems we face in a way that 
is persuasive to the skeptics who argue that we spend so much 
money on education now, and it is not doing any good, so why 
should we spend more. It is kind of tough to answer that unless 
you have some data that can prove it. 

Another question along with that is one that I get now from the 
business community about high school degrees. They say that high 
school diplomas do not mean anything, so they do not even bother 
to interview graduates. They do not eve bother to ask anymore. 
They want to see someone who has been out there for a while and 
survived. How do we know whether the GED that they get means 
anything? 

Mr. Hartman. I think your data here would back up some em- 
ployers' concerns about the high school diploma. I think it is inter- 
esting that you picked not overall literacy levels, but those of high 
school graduates. If you look at the data from the national adult 
literacy survey that Dr. Kappner's office supported, if you look at 
the literacy levels of college students, while they are much better, 
it is still surprising what you find even in that area. 

The national employers' survey that came out on Sunday talked 
in this last report a little bit about the dollars game. They had an 
earlier report from that same survey, from some other data, that 
actually found exactly what you are saying, that employers do not 
really look at whether in fact students had good grades, or whether 
they had good attendance; they look more at where they looked be- 
fore, what is their appearance when they come to the interview, 
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how do they actually present themselves. And moving from that to 
actually looking at making high school pay, in a sense, is a big 
change. 

Dr. Kappner might be able to speak to this more clearly, but I 
think there is evidence, although people have been debating it, that 
the GED does in fact — and in fact the national adult literacy sur- 
vey supported this — have economic payoffs to people. The national 
employer surveys show that workplaces that have higher education 
levels on average have higher productivity. 

So in a way, employers by not payin^ attention to this seem to 
be really hurting their own bottom line. How to get employers to 
focus on this is something that I know Al Shanker talks a lot 
about, that getting employers to start using this information that 
really does have an impact is really, I believe, an educational effort 
on the part of us to the employer community. 

Ms. KAPPNKK. If I could just add to that, it is important to re- 
member with the national adult literacy survey that it was a sur- 
vey of the American population that spanned a pretty wide vge 
range, so there are a lot of much older individuals, for example, in 
that survey who attended high school at a time that was really 
quite different than the time of high schools now. 

That is the problem that we are attacking, with your help, 
through Goals 2000 and through school-to-work, and if I could just 
bring that in for a minute, the two parts of the national employer 
survey — the first part that talked about the disconnect between 
business and education in terms of employers not going to tran- 
scripts, and employers really saying that what they like is a worker 
who has some real experience and good attitude and willingness to 
work — those employers, bv the way, were not employers who were 
hiring workers just out of* high school; those were employers who 
were looking for older workers and did not go to their transcripts. 
I think the second part of that study is critical because it tells us 
why we need programs like school-to-work, to bring schools and 
employers together so that there can be the benefit of that pressure 
on schools from employers about what is truly needed in the work- 
place. 

There seems to be no question now that more years of education 
pay off and pay off. as the studies have shown, not just for the 
worker, but for the business person in terms of productivity. If we 
can build these partnerships between education and business, then 
we have a much greater chance of turning around this problem in 
a much quicker way. 

In terms of the GED, the GED is, as you know, an independent 
test that is not a test which is the product of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and it is a test which itself has undergone many changes in 
the last several years. In the last several years, a writing part was 
added to the GED test, which certainly helps to upgrade standards, 
because we would think that all high school graduates, including 
those with a GED, should have good writing skills. 

We have been in a lot of discussion with States and organizations 
as to the need to think about the GED, which is sponsored by the 
American Council on Education, not by the Federal Government, as 
to how GED standards might change to meet the changing stand- 
ards of the workplace. 
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So we see raising standards in the GED as part of the overall 
thrust of trying to raise academic standards also. It is not some- 
thing fully within the control of the Federal Government, but it is 
something where we would be interested in sponsoring work with 
States to see that that happens. 

Senator Jkffords. Well, again, if we are going to block grants, 
and we are going to be spending billions of dollars, we ought to 
have some feeling of confidence that the GED or any other eguiva- 
lency degree, is an appropriate standard for a high school graduate, 
and I do not know how we do that to make sure it goes meet Goals 
2000. Certainly we have the purse-strings, but should we be con- 



Ms. KAPPNKR. I think we should be doing some work witn the 
American Council on Education as to how the GED might continue 
to change. It has been going up in standards. 

The GED, by the way, states the different passing levels for 
GED, so there is some variation in that from State to State. As 
part of the performance partnership that we are proposing in our 
legislation, we are asking States to set some goals for what they 
want to achieve for adults in this area, to give us some measurable 
indicators, to come up with some measurable indicators, as to how 
they will measure their own progress on these goals. And as a part 
of that, one can build in the development of standards that are ap- 
propriate to that State's needs. And I would see us working with 
States on ways to make the GED even stronger. 

There have been some very good experiments in doing some 
contextualized teaching and learning in GED, linking it to occupa- 
tional areas such as workplace literacy, and that shows some very 
good promise of raising standards. 

Senator Jeffords. Dr. Hartman, you mentioned using Internet 
to share information, which is wonderful. I have also had the op- 
portunity to look at some incredible software that is available now, 
with the innovative aspect of utilizing television sets to commu- 
nicate with families at home, and the 'ven Start potential, and so 
on. 

What is being done in the private sector and what is being done 
in the Department to assess what is available out there and how 
it might be utilized? It seems to me the only hope we have, if there 
is hope, of meeting the Goals 2000, which is such an incredible 
thing, has to be through some leap forward through the utilization 
of technology. There just seems to be incredible potential there, but 
I do not know what is going on in the Department in that regard. 
What is going on out in your area, Dr. Hartman? 

Mr. Hartman. Just by way of an overview or background, a cou- 
ple of years ago, the Office of Technology Assessment, I think at 
the request of this committee, did a study of the role of technology 
in adult education specifically. Dr. Linda Roberts, who is now at 
the Department, was the chief author of that report. 

Their major conclusion was that compared to any other field of 
education — elementary, secondary, higher education— the promise 
of technology in adult education is probably the greatest because 
of some of the reasons you iust gave. 

Among the reasons people do not come, or drop out of adult edu- 
cation programs are transportation, child care, change in work 
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hours. So the idea of not being able to be flexible in delivering this 
stuff at home or wherever it needs to be and when it needs to be 
is one of the huge barriers. So the idea of being able to do that 
through technology could be, as you said, a great breakthrough. 

On the other hand, going back to what I was saying about the 
probi ns, one of the beautiful things about this field is that it is 
community-based, it is all over the place, there are little programs 
here and there, but also from the point of view of businesses — talk- 
ing now about the private sector — it is not much of a market. It 
is hard to identify where it is, and there is not a lot of money in 
it. So companies that are gettirg into the education area at all see 
the elementary/secondary field and maybe higher education as 
much more lucrative potential markets. 

I think that is one reason why you have not seen in a private 
sector a lot of growth in this area. There are some very interesting 
things going on in the private sector, but for the most part, what 
things are going on are really going on in the public sector. And 
again, there is not a lot of money. What Dr. Kappner and the Insti- 
tute have combined, compared to Lhe development moneys for these 
kinds of things, is not very much. But what is going on is really 
largely being driven by Federal funds. In fact, Dr. Kappner might 
want to talk about a couple of things they are doing in the Insti- 
tute as well. But it is going to be very hard, and I think the Insti- 
tute's role has to be trying to bring foundations, private sector peo- 
ple and the Federal Government together so that we can get 
enough money to make the kind of leap you are talking about. 

Ms. Kappnkk. Senator, as you know, we took Linda Roberts from 
the Congress into the Department of Education, and she heads the 
Office of Technology in the Department of Education, and under 
Goals 2000, we are sponsoring a great deal of resources to the 
States, or at least projected, in terms of technology grants that will 
help States deal with the issue of technology in the K through 12 
area. 

In the adult education area, there are several things that we 
have been doing. One is that we have been jointly sponsoring sev- 
eral conferences on the development of software for the teaching of 
adults and the teaching of a variety of literacy kinds of needs that 
adults have. 

As Andy has said, there is not a big market in this; it is not a 
market area, so it takes a great deal of prodding from us to try to 
make that happen. We are sponsoring some of the development of 
that kind of software. We have been encouraging States to use 
their State leadership money and bringing States together to use 
their State leadership money to develop technology which could 
then be shared among States. 

We have a project called "Crossroads Cafe" which is developing 
the use of technology and distance learning in the teaching of Eng- 
lish for those for whom English is not a first language. And in our 
proposal, we are specifically making technology one of the areas in 
which States would use this as a priority in trying to fund pro- 
grams. States would have a leadership role in funding technology 
projects, and we in the Federal Department would also nave a lead- 
ership role in trying to push this to the next level. 
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I just want to second what Andy said, though. This is something 
which really depends on having State and national leadership mon- 
eys in adult education. 

Senator Jkffords. What about the business sector, though? Es- 
pecially in adult education, there have been superb examples of 
businesses getting involved in the utilization of technology and 
helping out their employees. What is being done, and what should 
we do to foster that? 

Ms. KAPPNKll. Workplace literacy under our proposal would be 
one of the areas which would be a continuing way in which funds 
can be used by States. States could, for example, choose to fund 
workplace literacy programs that use technology in particular 
strong ways and to disseminate that model as the model which 
they think is the best model in their State. 

We have not seen a lot of transfer, so to speak, from business to 
business about this kind of technology. We need to take a stronger 
role, and States need to take a stronger role in disseminating what 
is known where there is a model that works. But there is a lot to 
be done there; it is an area that needs our attention. 

Mr. Hartman. I think the businesses that have the biggest prob- 
lem with this area are the small and medium-size businesses. You 
can go to Motorola, McDonald's University and places like that, 
and you might be able to find a few really high-end examples. But 
the small and medium-size businesses come to the programs that 
we are talking about for the literacy services. They go to the com- 
munity colleges, they go to the local schools, and say, We have a 
literacy problem, and we are trying to upgrade our workforce. Can 
you help us? 

So it is, as I was saying, another demand that lands on the pro- 
gram, and they come in and try to meet it, and they often do not 
come and say, Here is a lot of money to develop some technology 
to go along with it. They expect this program, with the limited re- 
sources, to bring in the technology if they have it. 

So again, I think we need to try to create this information at the 
State and national level and get it into the hands of local providers, 
because I think that is how it will get into the businesses more 
likely than the other way around, than the businesses bringing it 
into the literacy field. 

Senator JKFKOKDS. Well, thank you both for very excellent testi- 
mony. Time moves on. I will continue to work with both of you, and 
even if you try to get out from under my grasp, 1 will be chasing 
you through the Bank Street College. (Laughter.] 

Mr. Hartman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Kai'I'NKK. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jkffords. Thank you. 

Next, I am pleased to introduce Dr. Grant East, president of the 
Dallas Can! Academy. In addition to his experience as a computer 
software entrepreneur, Dr. East has been organizing nonprofit ven- 
tures for almost 20 years, beginning with the Freedom Ministries 
in 1976, a nonprofit organization which works with adult and juve- 
nile prisoners. He later formed the Dallas Can! Academy in 1985, 
which administers a residential program for youth. He has been 
the president of that organization since 1989. 
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Also with us is Greg Hart, who has been the director of Pima 
County Adult Education, the largest provider of adult basic edu- 
cation in Arizona, since 1982. Mr. Hart was awarded the National 
Secretary of Education Award in 1992 as one of ten outstanding 
adult education programs in the Nation. Mr. Hart has also served 
as chairman of tne legislative committee of The Literacy Network, 
a distinguished national adult literacy organization. 

Dr. Fran Tracy-Mumford is chair of the National Council of State 
Directors of Adult Education and has served in that role since 
1992. She is also the State director of adult education in Delaware. 
In this latter capacity, Dr. Tracy-Mumford initiated the Alternative 
Secondary Education Initiative, which decreased the statewide 
dropout rate to the lowest level in over a decade and has increased 
the pass rate on the GED from 59 percent in 1991 to 73 percent 
today. 

John Stuck is the service training coordinator for Executive West 
Hotels, where he has worked for the past 2 years. He is the person 
responsible for implementing a uniform staff training program in 
the company's four hotels. His training department also provides 
voluntary, on-site, general and continuing educational development 
opportunities. 

Wow, that is quite a panel, let me say. I am really looking for- 
ward to your testimony. We will hear from each of you, and I think 
we are going to have a vote in about 15 minutes, so I will have to 
excuse myself for that, and then will come back for questioning. So 
if you would try to keep your statements to about 5 minutes, we 
can hopefully accommodate that time frame, but do not feel, if you 
have one more thing to say, that you need to quit right on the mo- 
ment. 

Dr. East, why don't you proceed first? 

STATEMENTS OF GRANT EAST, PRESIDENT, DALLAS CAN! 
ACADEMY, DALLAS, TX; GREG HART, DIRECTOR, PIMA COUN- 
TY ADULT EDUCATION, TUCSON, AZ; FRAN TRACY- 
MUMFORD, STATE DIRECTOR OF ADULT EDUCATION, 
DOVER, DE, ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES HARRISON, GEORGE- 
TOWN, DE; AND JOHN W. STUCK, SERVICE TRAINING COOR- 
DINATOR, EXECUTIVE WEST HOTELS, LOUISVILLE, KY 

Mr. East. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Dallas Can! Academy began in 1986 as a nontraditional edu- 
cational program specializing in working with inner-city, primarily 
minority, economically disadvantaged individuals. 

Our mission is to empower Texans to break the cycle of failure, 
hopelessness and economic dependency that is an intergenerational 
cycle of economic dependency in their lives. 

We developed some specialized methods of working with the 
inner-city population, methods which allow them to focus on the 
education component, while we address some of the chaos **nd dys- 
function in their lives. We do that with a counselor-based system 
also in which the counselor's job is to maintain a learning environ- 
ment so that teachers can do what they are trained to do, which 
is to teach, and the counselors handle the discipline and all the 
chaos and dysfunction and provide the help that these students 
need in their lives. 
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An integral part of our program is a lavish reward system which 
we call a Winner's Circle, in which each week, we reward partici- 
pants lavishly for all of their accomplishments during the past 
week 

Our funding is about $2.4 million a year. About $800,000 of that 
has come from JTPA Title II, which as you know, you will probably 
be voting on today. We have about one-third of our funding in- 
volved in H,R. 1158. 

But we have raised about $2 of other funds for every $1 of JTPA 
funds that we have received, so we are heavily invested in, and the 
public has invested in us, as well as the private sector. 

Since 1987, the Academy has had over a 90 percent success rate 
in working with this really challenging population. Our JTPA 
goals, we have exceeded every year, over 100 percent, because we 
have over-enrolled, and we have over-performed on our contracts, 
at no extra cost to the Government. 

We have designed a program that fits our students. Most of the 
students who come to Dallas Can! are angry, they are frustrated 
and bitter; they have been humiliated and embarrassed in their 
traditional school systems. It just did not work for them. 

We specialize in an open-entry/open-exit, individualized learning 
plan, where each student starts at the level he or she is at, not at 
the level they are supposed to be at. 

My problem with local education agencies is that they define 
their own measures of success, and then they measure themselves. 
They are self-regulating and self-reporting. 

I do like the GED in that it gives us a benchmark where we can 
evaluate results. If we improve the GED, better said — that is well- 
done — but at least we have a benchmark. 

As far as Senator Kassehaum's consolidation bill, I would just 
say go for it. It is such a confusing myriad of programs now that 
we cannot access it, and we do not know how to get funding 
through those programs. We cannot estimate the effect of consoli- 
dation on our program, but it just seems like the right thing to do, 
so I believe we should go ahead and do it. 

The major concern in the draft that you sent me, Senator, was 
the statement that "adult education should be designed and imple- 
mented by local education agencies " That is scary. These are peo- 
ple who have already failed with this population. This population 
does not trust LEAs. So I would ask that vou involve the business 
community, and in fact, in that same study that has been quoted, 
the National Alliance of Business showed that of 5,000 school su- 
perintendents, 68 percent of them thought they did an excellent job 
of preparing students for the world of work. When they interviewed 
the CEOs of 5,000 of the largest corporations in our country, only 
4 percent of those CEOs thought the school districts were prepar- 
ing their students adequately for the world of work. So there is a 
huge gap in perception between school districts and what the CEOs 
are requiring. 

I was going to quote the study that has already been quoted. In 
addition to the facts about enhancing productivity was also the 
quote that 'The research project documents the overwhelming lack 
of confidence employers have in the Nation's schools," and "Em- 
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ployers are increasingly divorced from the schools and lack con- 
fidence in their ability to train young people for the workplace." 

I would strongly suggest if possible to include the private indus- 
try councils of our country. Private industry councils bring busi- 
ness, labor, schools, educators, community-based organizations and 
nonprofits together, and they shine a spotlight of accountability. 
The major thing missing in education today is some form Gi ac- 
countability where we can correlate or measure results relative to 
the funding. 

I beg you to keep open the avenue of competition in this field. 
Let us let competition determine who are the best adult educators, 
with the best results, at the best price. 

I will quote something I read yesterday on the airplane coming 
down here, from the loyal opposition. Attorney General Janet Reno 
said, "Nothing works better tnan a healthy dose of competition." So 
let us put competition into adult education, Senator. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jkkkokds. Thank you, Dr. East. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. East follows:! 
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Testimony 
by 

Grant East, President 
Dallas Can! Academy 

ADULT EDUCATION - EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

I believe ihai ihe education of those who have not previouslv succeeded in traditional 
education is an issue of such magnitude that it transcends me eoncepis ot liberal or 
cc^rvauve It -s not a Republican issue or a Democrat issue - .t is an issue which should be 
or dire concern for all Americans. 

ACADEMY BACKGROUND: Dallas Can! Academy began in 1986. Ws provide a 
non-tradiuonal educational program specializing in working with ,nner<uy. primarily 
minority, economically disadvantaged individuals. 

Our mission is to empower Texans and their families 10 break the cycle of failure, 
poverty hopelessness, and economic dependency in their lives. We accomplish this mission 
without regard to race, color, or gender. 

Wfe have developed a method of working with our students which allows them to focus 
on tneireducauon. In nine i9> years, serving over 3.000 ethnically diverse students, we have 
never had a racial incident or a fight. 

Our *oals are to place our clients in college, job skill training programs, or full-time, 
tax-paying employment. Our services involve school dropout ^^ or « ul -?2^ TO 
individuals and in-school dropout prevention programs. In the year 1993-94. we served ?03 
Indlvidutls int 11! ileTcar ending June 30. 1995. we will have served almost 900 individuals 
ages 16-52. 

The bean of tbe Dallas Can! program is a competency based, accelerated, 
self-paced, individualized teaming system combined with a unique counsdorbased 
Sc^sySem wmcn^ctiTely and aggressively addresses the chaos and dysfunction in 
tbe lives of our participants. 

We have a weird theory tbat teachers should teach and counselors should counsel. 
Consequently, our counselors handle discipline, not our teachers. It is the counselors job 
w^aintain a learning environment so the teachers can do what they have been trained to 
do - teach. 

\n integral part of our program also includes: a reward system for accomplish- 
ments, a choices and consequences system of discipline, goal setting as a road miptotbe 
future, and intensive employabilhy tramin* Ihow to get a job and how to keep that job). 

FUNDING: Our anticipated income for our fiscal year Juiy I. 1994 ^ne30. 1995 co mes 
from a vanerv of sources. This vear we will receive approximately 5800.000. m JT PA Title 11 
runds which is one-third of our S2.400.000 budget. As you can see. two-thirds ot our budget 
is raised from individuals, corporations, foundations, tuno-raising events, etc. We leverage 
$2 of non-JTPA funds for every $1 of JTPA public funds. 

RESULTS: Since 1987. Dallas Canl Academy has had a success rate in excess of 90% in ~ 
working with this most challenging population. On JTPA contracts, we nave over a 100% 
pertormance record, since we have over-enrolled and over-pertormed on contract goals (at no 
exffa cost to the government!). 

We have designed a program which fits our clients. People entering our irogram 
are angry and frustrated at the traditional school system. They experienced embarrassment in 
school and are mistrustful of 'regular school." 

Dallas Caul soeciaiizes in an open-entry, open-exit, self-paced, individualized program, 
local Educational Agencies iLEA) generally rely on a didactic ciass room mode, which is 
ineffective with students who test between 2nd and 1th grade levels. 

ADULT EDUCATION - EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

I.EAs create their own definition of success and then measure themselves against Out 
definition. They are self-regulating and self-reporting. There is no accountability, since 
runding is not correlated with results. We are monitored five times a year by lour separate 
federal and state agencies who demand that we prove our results. 

CONSOLIDATION: Go for it! The current system is a disaster because of four major 
problems. 
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!. An otd-boy/old-gui nerwork or almost exclusively funding LEAs. 

2. Funding is not tied to results. 

3. A myriad of programs that are difficult to access. 

The number of programs makes oversight and accountability difficult. 

The effects of the consolidation proposal on our program are not easily determined. 
But. if the funding tor adult education is given to LEAs without the opportunity for us to 
compete, our program will be seriously, perhaps fatally, damaged. Notwithstanding the possi- 
ble etfect on our organization, I still say do it, because consolidation is the right thing to do. 



A MAJOR CONCERN: A shudder went down my spine when I saw that the education por- 
:ion of the proposed consolidation says 'education erforts designeo and implemented bv state 
and local educational agencies." 

There is no evidence that state or local educational agencies can design or implement an 
effective aduit or vocational education program. Their inability to succeed when this popula- 
tion was in their school systems means that State Education Agencies and LEAs are tne cause 
ot the proolem tor at least an accomplice;, and not the solution. 

In a survey reported by the National Alliance of Business iNAB), 5.000 scnool superin- 
tendents and the presidents of me 5.000 largest companies :n America were asiced if our na- 
iion s puoiic scnools do a good job m preparing students for the world of work: 



A research project, mentioned in the May 14. 1995 New York Times, states that 
* ncreases m workers education levels produce rwice the gain in workplace efficiency as 
comDaraole increases m the value of tools and machinery. ' However, the research project also 
'documents the overwhelming lack of confidence employers have in the nation's scnools, ' In 
addition, it found 'employers increasingly divorced from the schools and lacking confidence in 
'.heir aoiliry to cram young people for the workplace. " 



A VERY STRONG SUGGESTION: They say that "war is too important io be lett to gener- 
als. Can we not say that education is too important to be left just to educators? 

I strongly recommend that the job of designing and implementing aduit and voca- 
tional education be given to the Private Industry Councils (PIO of our country. With 
PICs you automatically get business, labor, public entities, and community based organi- 
sations involved in adult education. 

PICs also bring accountability to the system. One of the maior benchmarks of PICs is 
now much bang they get ror their bucks. PIC outcomes are quanufiable. measurable, and 
.nost importantly. *enfiable! Also, me PIC s Reouest For Prooosal format will bring compeu- 
ion to aduit education. Let competition determine the best adult educators, with the oest 
"esuns. at uie oest price. 



INTRODUCTION. 

In November 1964. in Baytown. Texas «a strong union io*n ot retinerv 
workers i. i was i Republican poll watcher for Barrv Goldwatcr. Havin* barelv 
survived that experience, i consider myselt a conservative s conservative. Strangely 
-•nough. i nin a program wruch is dearly beloved by everv liberal who has come m 
contact with us. 

At one lime, on radio station KLIF m Dallas, two ot our staunchesi supporters 
'tad talk shows. One is Bob Ray Sanderc. an Afncan-Amcncan gentlemen ot decidedly 
liberal views, who has since gone on to host a wecklv television snow. The other 
advocate on KLIF was David Gold, a young man ot outspokenly conservative views. 

Dallas Qfl! Academy is held in nigh regard by the African -American and 
Hispanic commuruues >n Dallas because we serve a 95 % mtnontv populauon who arc 
economically and educationally disadvantaged. At the same time, one ot my major 
^pporters is William Murchison. a conservauve columnist tor the Dallas Morning 
News and an occasional contributor to the Nauonal Review (also my brother in-lawi 

I believe this illustrates that the education of those who have not previously 
succeeded in traditional tducation is an issue of such magnitude that it transcends' the 
concepts ot liberal or conservative. It is not i Republican issue or a Democrat issue ■ it 
»s an issue which shouid be ot dire concern tor all Americans. 
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08% or the superintendents said yes. 
4% of the business leaders said yes! 



ADIXT EDUCATION 



History is a race between education and catastrophe H,ti. Wells 
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ACADEMY BACKGROUND: 

Dallas dm? Academy began in 1986. We provide a non- traditional educational 
program specializing in working with inner-city, primarily minority, economically 
disadvantaged individuals. 

Our mission is to empower Texans and their families to break die cycle ot 
failure poverty, hopelessness, and economic dependency in their lives. We accomplish 
this mission in" a canng environment based on traditional values without regard to race, 
color, or gender. 

We have developed a method or working with our students which allows them to 
focus on their education. In rune (9) years, serving over 3.000 ethnically diverse 
students, we have never had: 

a racial incident, 
a fight. 

a student shouting at a teacher 
a teacher shouting at a student 
a student shouting at another student. 

Our goals are to place our clients in college, job skill training programs, or 
tull-ume sax-paying employment. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Our services involve school dropout recovery for out-oi-school individuals and 
m-school dropout prevention programs. Dallas duj! has five 1 5) campuses which 
provide these services; 

• Our main campus provides school dropout recovery leading to a General 
Educational Development degree <GED), plus intensive employment training, 
drug abuse prevention, parent training and other life and coping- skills. 

• Two i2) Families For Learning campuses providing intergenerational family 
literacy. Mothers and children come to school together. We have GED 
preparation for the mothers and early childhood education for the children 

• Two (21 m-school dropout prevention programs in two Dallas High Schoois 
working with students who are most ai-nsk of dropping out. 



Dallas Can! is a competency based program. Students do not move on to the 
next level until they score an 80% i not 70" ■ on that level test. Should they not score 
an $0% they take the computer graded results back to a teacher and study the material 
some more. They then take another version of the same level test. Students do not 
move on to the next level until they score at least 80 % . We consider that they have 
then mastered that level. 

In the year 1993-94. we served "03 individuals and in the year ending June 30. 
1995. we will have served almost 900 individuals ages lb - :2. Fhe charactensucs of 
jut students are: 



African- American -18 % 
Hispanic ±1% 
White- Asian 5% 



Female nl Females with children s C"5 

Male 39 .averat$e I. o children) 

'Current figures i 

The heart of the Dallas Can l program is an accelerated, self -paced, individ- 
ualized learning system combined with a unique counselor based 'advocacy system 
which actively and aggressively addresses the chaos and dysfunction in the lives of 
our participants. 

We have a weird theory that teachers should teach and counselors should 
counsel. Consequently, our counselors handle discipline, not our teachers. It is 
the counselors' job to maintain a learning environment so the teachers can do what 
they have been trained to do - teach. 

A stong part of our of our program is our case- management system. From 
the day students first walk in the Academy, they are assigned to a counselor-teach- 
er team. That team is responsible for them from day one through all the nine they 
are at the Academy. 
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The mod powerful part of our program Is our weekly "Winners Circle" - a 
time where every accomplishment of the past week is rewarded and students are 
larisly praised for then* attitude, attendance. i— a- progress. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Our counselors hare standing instructions that they don't let go of a student 
unless the student pries their fingers off of their ankles! And ewen then, make 
another grab! 

If a student misses one day at Dallas £g&!, it is the responsibility of the 
counselor to be on their porch, at their door and in their face with - "what's 
wrong?" - "what can we do to help you?" 

Generally, when a student is not attending the Academy, we find that 
something has gone wrong in their lives* and they are trying to fix it themselves. 
They have never seen a school as a place where you go for help ... a school is 
where they have gotten in trouble. They are literally astonished that our coun- 
selors would help them solve their problems. 

An integral part of our program also includes: a reward system for accom- 
plishments, a choices and consequences system of discipline, goal setting as a road 
map to the future, and intensive employability training (how to get a job and how 
to keep that job*. 



OUR FUNDING "If you think education is expensive, try ignorance/ Derek Box, 
President. Harvard University 



Our anticipated income tor our fiscal year July 1 , 1994 - June 30, 1995 comes 
rrora the following sources: 



JTPA Tide UC and IIA 5660.000 

JTPA 1994 Summer Youth UB 86.000 

JTPA 1995 Summer Youth (IB 62.000 

i% Literacy Tx Bduc. Agency 39.000 

Companies/ Corporal ions 149.000 

Foundations 511.000 

Individuals 38.000 

Special Events 239.000 

Car Jo nation program 155.000 

Coin Boxes program f >2.000 

Murrunum can collection 12.000 

Special tunding S.W. Texas Uruv 1 17.000 
Gross margin - print shop 

•raining program 140.000 

Girt -in- land and rnisc. 56.000 

Total $2,486,000 



This year we will have received aoproximately $800,000. m JTPA Title (I liinds 
representing one-third of our $2,400,000 budget. As seen above, two-thirds of our 
budget is raised from in divid uals, corporations, foundations, rund- raising events -tc 
We leverage $2 of non-JTPA funds for every $1 of JTPA public funds. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

OUR PERFORMANCE: 

Since 1987. Dallas Can! Academy has a success rate in excess of 90% in work- 
ing with thts most challenging population. On JTPA contracts, we have over a 100% 
performance record, since we have over-enrolled and over-performed on contract goals 
• at no extra cost to the government!). 



Our staff has accomplished the following: 

This region of the U. S. Department of Labor selected Dallas Can ! Academy as 
the Outstanding Service Provider for the Five State Region of Texas. Okla. N. 
M.. Louisiana and Arkansas. 

For four consecutive years. Dallas Can! Academy has been selected as an 
Outstanding Service Provider by the Private Industry Council of Dallas. 
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• The Academy was selected by (be National Center for Family Literacy to receive 
the only Toyota Families For Learning grant in the State of Texas. Only 15 
cities have been awarded sites nationwide and there will be no more. 

• In 1993, the Academy received the first Barbara Bush Foundation For Family 
Literacy grant ever awarded in the State of Texas. Only 16 were awarded 
nationwide out of 655 applicants. 

• Governor Ann Richards honored Dallas Coal's Families For Learning program 
with a special proclamation for our Families For Learning program. 

• In 1995. Dallas Can ! Academy was selected as one of 40 national award winners 
and finalists for the Inc^. MCI Positive Performer Awards, The award is 
presented by Inc. magazine and sponsored by MCI. 



BENEFITS OF OUR DELIVERY SYSTEM: 

I. We have access to the community. 

We nave not actively recruited in three (3) years. While we served 703 students 
last year, we aimed away over 1. 000. A copy of our Prospect data base rile structure 
is included in this testimony which shows that as of May 12. 1.647 people have applied 
to enter our program beginning July I, 1995. In other words, those 1,647 people could 
nave been in our program this year if we had sufficient runds. 



2. We have designed a program which fits our clients. 

Quesuon: Why is mere a need tor adult educauon? 

Answer: Because tradiuonal "youth" educauon failed this population. 

People entering our program are angry and frustrated at the traditional school 
system. They experienced embarrassment in school and are mistrustful of "regular 
school." 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Local Educational Agencies (LEA) specialize in educaung youth generally up to 
.iges ;8 ■ 20 If Li: As railed in educating these adults as youths, how can we expect 
them to educate them as adults, which is tar from being an LEA s speciality? 

Dallas dm! specializes in an open-entry, open-exit, self-paced, individualized 
program. LEAs generally rely on a didactic class room mode, wnich is higlily 
metfecuve with a populauon we find tests between *nd grade and 1 1th grade ievels. 

Adults have ctuldren, babies, families, jobs and other problems which LEAs do 
not address well. Comrnuniry based organizauons iCBO) such as Dallas Con! 
Academy have networks of referral sources, other cornmunity resources, and 
case- management systems to help adult learners with these concerns. 



3. Le^el of Commitment. 

Generally, in LEAs. some of the least competent teachers are pushed down into 
\dult Basic Educauon iABE). fhe best teachers strive for honors classes, or laureate 
programs or advanced placement classes. No teacher dreams of being the greatest ABE 
readier. 

When we run an advertisement for teachers, we receive volumes of resumes 
from outstanding teachers who bumed out in the tradiuonal school system. But Utey 
haven t lost men love of teaching. With the removal ot discipline, class room 
management, and grading of tests at home, and sponsorship of school clubs, teachers 
tlounsh at Dallas Can! . 

Eight of our staff have Master s degrees. One was the tormer head of a high 
school mam department. All of our statf see our work as not being a job. but a 
mission. These people will never return to the tradiuonal educauonal svstem. 



4. Accountability 

LEAs create their own definition ot success and then measure themselves ayamst 
that defimuon. They are self-regulating and seit-reporunR. There is no accountability, 
since funding is not correlated with results. 
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Funding LEAs to do adult education and/or literacy is like checking a bag on the 
old Eastern Airlines: It disappears and no one see it or hears about it again. 



We arc monitored twice a year by the Private Industry Council (PIC) of Dallas 
and once a year by the Texas Department of Commerce, the regional office ot U S 
Department ot Labor, the Texas Council on Alcohol and Drug Abuse, and the Texas 
bducauon Agency. We are also subject to random monitoring by the Inspector 

In addition to the monitoring* Texas A &. M University, under contract to the 
PIC. penorms a random check of our job placements through the employers. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

COMMENTS ON SENATOR KASSEBAUM'S PROPOSED FUNDING 
CONSOLIDATION: 

Go for it. ma'am!. 

"Whatever you can do. or dream you can do. begin it. 
Boldness has genius, power, and magic in it. ' Goethe 

Hie current system is a disaster because of four major problems. 

1 An old-boy/old-girl network of almost exclusively tunding LEAs. 

Z. Funding is not ued to results. 

3. A myriad of programs with different funding requirements that are 
difficult to access. 

The sheer number of programs makes oversight and accountability 
difficult. 

The effects of the consolidation proposal on our program are not easily 
determined. I suspect that we and the clients we serve will go through some difficult 
times during transiuon. If the tunding for adult educauon is given to LEAs without the 
opportunity for us to compete, our program will be seriously, perhaps fatally, 
damaged. 

Notwithstanding the effect on our orgamzauon. I still say do it, because 
:onsolidaiion is the right thing to do. And.'l choose to believe we wdl enoure. 



\ MAJOR CONCERN: 

A shudder went down my spine when I saw that the educauon portion of the 
proposed consolidauon says "educauon efforts designed and implemented bv state and 
local educauonal agencies. ' 

There is no evidence that state or local educauonal agencies can design or 
implement an effective adult or vocational educauon program. Their inability to 
succeed when this popuiauon was in their school systems means that State Educauon 
Agencies and LEAs are the cause of the problem tor at least an accomplice), and not 
ihe soluuon. 



I would rather be taxed for the educauon of a bov 
than the ignorance of an adult. I wdl be taxed 
for one or the other." Walt Whitman 



The need for adult educauon exists because the boy <or girh was not educated 
the first time throuRh an LEA. Why pay them again to work on their fadures. 
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i was bom and raised in Oklahoma, a descendant of Kansans who make (he 
Boomer/Sooner run. Our favorite son was Will Rogers - he's the one who said he 
didn t belong 10 any organized party ... he was a Democrat. 

I believe Will Rogers would agree with me when I say: 

Paying LEAs to re-serve their failures is similar to 
paving the fox even more to guard the her house after 
oil of the hens are gone. 

also. 

Involving LEAs and SEAs in the design of vocational and 
adult educauon is similar to having the fox design the 
new hen house. 

In a survey reported by the Nauonal Alliance of Business (NAB). 5 000 
teachers. >.000 school superintendents and the presidents of tbe 5 000 largest 
companies in America were asked their opinion about the state of educauon in the U.S. 

When asked if our nation's public schools do a good job in preparing students 
ror the *orld ot work: K v 5 awtt4CU " 

f)8% of the superintendents said yes. 
-Wrs or rJie teachers said yes. 
4% of the business leaders said yes! 

Ceany ousiness leaders and school superintendents are from different planets if 
not different solar systems. ^ ' 

A research project, mentioned in the Sunday May 14. 1995 New York Times 
states that increases in workers educauon levels produce twice the cam in workplace 
efficiency as comparable increases in the value of tools and machinery. - 

The report say that 'employees gam an 8 percent average increase in income for 
each additional year ot schooling they receive. " Nearly, educauon is enormoSy 
important tor our country s producuvity and our worker s incomes. 

However, the research project also documents the overwheTmine lack of 
confidence employers have in the nauon s schools. * In addiuon. u found "employers 
increasingly divorced from the schools and lacking confidence in their ability to tram 
young people tor the workplace. " y 

Large city LEAs have another significant disadvantage . size Peter Drucker 
says that sue ,s the greatest enemy of excellence. * In other words, the large/you 
grow, -he harder it ,s to produce excellent results. It will be almost impossible for 
nunm? l ° P exCellence * ^ educauon - a field that is not their mam 

A VERY STRONG SUGGESTION: 

s 5£s sssss ssa- genera,s ' 00 we » - 

adSd ZZSS^J"'?" J i b 0f d,Si ^ and Elementing 

cwhS^ISSS ta "™ W *» IT 

Z\^}^L r ^^' omaticaiir *« >"^*ss. labor, public entities, and 
community based organizations Inrolred in adult education. 

measurable, and. most lapdmSl, "SbW " P ' C OUtCOmCS 110 """""fiAte. 

educ,t I on W *n^o P r , ^2 V *T I ^ 0r h Pro P^ 1 f °™« °™g competition to adult 
Ineracv or S an./iuon d " 0ther locaUons " mi 8 ht •* » non-profit 
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Let cceapetnoo (tenant rhe tm adott ataman. w*fa me best reaulo. « the 
bestpnce. We all ay to fee (be ben auiifcy for me lowcet price when buynf 
tomrrhmg oar ounecvee. Why on do me setae when 'buyxog* Kg u critically 

ju ponm m email ^*** < ***«9n 



A PASTING WORD ON CONSOLIDATION: 

Helen Keller said 'Lift is acber a daring adventure or n is oocftinij. * The 
.'omolidmoo of adult and vocational training will be a "darmg adventure' .. and I 
wish you God speed. 



POSTSCRIPT: 

\s ail of you ladies and genilemen are aware, a Joint Conference Cotnrniaee ;s 
working as I speak on a Rescission Bill (HRH58) wtnen would rescind funding ureaav 
approved for our programs in FY 1995. 

I hope (he member! of that committee will understand the oeed to provide some 
amo u nt ot tune tor organizations serving disadvantaged populations to una al teman ve 
tunning sources, so we may continue to serve our clients. Dallas QiQ' s tu fl cna have 
S 800. 000 or funding for 1995-96 t\P^t^m upon their decision. 

So. to Chairman Jeffords. Senator Gorton and Senator Mikuiski. serving on the 
Conference Committee, we say: 

* 3 leased are (he merciful ...* 
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Former first lady wows audience ; 
with a kazoo and' quips for literacy; 
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u mm poMd fan tt bar auaeaod aat at oar aw i ^ '• MB ' rom "T ouxuai ton tuww • 

«uccw to fovtmor of Tooa. oTi o*-w too baa to am ■ ctauup ia your 1 

'•w tottflywiu«ab«ifiowwtMtGeor(t "'^ „ 

3uai«aaihmoMauoto unfy." tM tud. Tou 5»ntt ujo coaua ro do d Shiroo Di/un*. fowwr i 

ui do noanbar Goorft Busar ^ praMaot of (fit Mtnooii Ontar :or 'u&uv i 



rha i n Um i rotroa ttfa lamtoor. you wtn 

:o rua ion oaoff*. om On oaaf bt woud tttl 3wui( ttarad um eanr m Louisnita js isn i 

y<M tsiaacbri baViaf utdatttyenaa. ' uwwd. » mat ooonxad of her ud t acruai I 

't >il a ama a» day xttr aa oncaoot laat no. out Pta Gorw. too tnM0*nw«es*oca- ■ 

^•■Bar 1 van to gat my bav doac ' *n> »t new ttnaovt 40 paopit. tnt uid. 

SuaaMal tt» burdr awai couMol b«Um na ^ ual natam toowtog; tbai jlitaney * > 

wwo^^bau-of OMtDOt&arottotjomw. r«aa< of b«ur ir« oacourmax. j 

"•? of *•■■■« Taaa.- an am of Batm and Bur-baad and Dumo I 

*J*»™«^t*yw»l*<fcor|tlwifta- aad-OuWMr.- you do baw to wtadar tf our am- ' 

ooutt^oM^bjiQjwjaot^Mal-yon. *U1 <m &§cmm ttt woodam of Qanai ) 

onrmr aa . . . uat tf by cfiaoet you ruo ion Didtana tad Earfy Ofcttam." tb* ml 

Bmeaud km wtacoav loud tad hard for titer-! 

X data told tta audience that the tad bar *cr vaml taa cta t anaaxvj , 

Ja^S-li 0 a^-ie^aTSlVf^ ^ 2«* «««« cool yoa itlejri 

^-fi^2LT5!J ^ etn 2SJS2 T* 5 "- ^«»f to «t do«u uata you t«l « due td m i 

-Keadr maad aon otaa MM.000 (or o» a*r- Curacy Ptrfaa aex DaMtorm" 



i\r*.iclnt )lvara «aa » 9«»t ^riduatt it Oailat c*oi Acadtay. 
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SANK & ERNEST 



ny Boo 



— iTtf/«r PAPZP SAYS TAPE'S f* OA « ALCOHOL, 7<>$ACCO , 

doiczz? t™7£^ 

^ \nlL N ^ . /^V- YfiW TWT Mr 

\ STUPMTS Coulp 




CALVIN AMD H08BE3 



By BUI W. 




^< >OXD tfPGAft 
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Dallas Can ! Academy 




Dallas Can! is a program of TEXAN5 CAN ! 
2601 Live Oak • Dallas. Texa> -5204 • (214 . 824-ICAN (4226) • Fax (214) 821-8735 
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Dallas km! Academy is an organization with j 

an outstanding record or success. They reactx I 

out to young people in need and help them gci . 

oacic on ihe r.ght track. ! 

I wholeheartedly recommend your support tor i 
DALLAS Qxi'- ACADEMY 

i 

Mavor Steve Bartlen 



Dallas Can ! Academy is one of the 
most extraordinary organizations I 
iave had the ?ood fortune to be 
associated with. Their rate of success 
in assisting high school dropouts to 
obtain their GED is phenomenal. 
Not only do the students accomplish 
this important goal, but they emerge 
from tne program highly motivated 
co acnieve success. 

Earl Bullock 
Dallas Counrv ClerK 



"I'm a big supporter of the 
Dallas £ifl! program because it 
works! They can turn a ivid's 
life around in 6 months or less. 
You can actually see results in 
young people's lives.' 

Date Hansen 
'•VF.-iA PS. Giannet S Spons Ancnor 



\ My wife and I nave been long-time 

: supporters of Dallas £an! and know the 

! officers and many of the Board members 

, personally. We are ramiliar with the 

: greatly needed services Dallas Can ! 

Academy offers to :he youth or Dailas 

! Counry. I strongly support 'Jus 

! outstanding program. 

i J. McDonald Williams 

I Gxatrman. Trammell Crow Company 



•as Vice cnairman of tne Dallas Can! 
AcaaemY Aavisorv Board, i nave seen first- 
nana cne oenefits r .ms program nas ror 
our voutn. our city ana our future.'" 

Herbert D. weitzman 
sresiaenuCEO. rue weitzman Crouo 



This is :o .*bnlirm Fnio«Liy 
ind my personal commitment to 
Dallas Cm.! Academy We nave 
in m-*going commitment to 'he 
jvock vou ire Joing ■ nving 
Young Texans a Second 
Chance- ' 

,'ose?n L. 'Pete ' Cjilins 
'■' ? Direc: Sates • r"!o i^' 



'Dallas Qan! Acaoemv means so much to the vouth .ve serve. Dallas Can! 
does make a difference m their ives and :hev 3re so aopreciative of this 
?ODortunitv *o attend/ 

~his organization means mucn to Dallas as weil. -*s a communitv. *e must 
'ind a way to expand this effort manv, manv 'old. " 

Leo Oisoansia. Cuumum -idvtsorv Board 
V ? i Treasurer / C. Penney dt 



4 2 



I K »m ilk' PrmupaK Otlice 




7 would rather be taxed for the 
education of a youth than for the 
ignorance of an adult. / in// 
taxed for one or the other. ' 

Walt Whitman 



Dear Friend: 

Our 'iscal ■ cur 'ulv '.. L°°* "hrouqn ,'une ;0. nurKeru he runir. car it )ur cxiiternte 

rhrouujn trie ^<rn<rrou& »uopon -u ir.Civtuuui*. >Uiin«>ei> una :ourauuorte. 3ui!-a ^n : .waUermv ivaa 
jrotvn t'rom a nonie :Ueu ro .1 reulirv 'nut n tius'iny; - po»i liver ouferrtrntc .n ;n<r ivers or voun^ peropier 
n Dallas Councv 

*|jnv people would :«.<nt!v .:jtin rr.ui :n*r i?ern<rrus • it ne W-ueniv '.vill i->er -xren .n .n*r aram-ilK. 
m«b to *oc:e:v m 'lie ■■ ears ;neruu. Vluier n<r>er Hrr.erNi.s .:ier . rrumiv «ui)«;::nf.ijl. Tier issuers aier 
nucn :norc personal :o :ne ^urr ::ia -upoonerrs ;r 0<^:.\. T"ii<rv «er<r trucn .naiviuujl "iter ;s -Vint* 
^rerc:oa> .is lUvintt enormous p*:terntiui .;r.u crnaowea -vnn j ;iu<r '.nut trun^trr.CS economics 

•Pailas il.: fl !* > snore !tun iu.st - r.uine *t :> .1 -;aiem<rnt m :-un - .:n -tfirmaiion of confidence 
n '.ie ruturtr '„r<r ■■:> j rraick" *nm« "Vinie. :11c our ■ .uryunennit .:istorv if creaimu eveies .A iuu.es> 
ierronxrates «*nat .'tier "iooie:n> v.iunu ;>eome '.ice .-n :*e ne: ^nu :rse: "jti:>;..c;oniv 

' "«-!X*"*ui mi! - -Ke 1 \**^ j'.ir.i:it."> ■<> 'trau ;Oont ;ne ^re*„: '-ccs ^reut MJtt .inc ^rejt jionranis 
.t DjUj> ...:v nut :k* :c'.i>in« o >re_K :ie .vc:e j[ -iiure. powrr. - :ooe:es>nes.v ;nc economic 
lerer.aeni.*. n -lie ncs 1 -ounv 7e\.:nt .ind irjcir 'jir.ihes. 



'■nttrrtMv vours 



juiii i^"i 
*">n-eni 



.' s i* \e UO\e 'orc\>:rc mo ':ie ' inner . ir«er 
.c\^ruurc I'.at .> nanvinc i\ .no iJOiiin^ * »ir 



>u uin -1 tic jrinu r <r:iu> n nib • 
uninunuv r. 'lie •>wh.c> , » 
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Our Assignment 



The mission of Dallas Can ! 
Academy is: 

•to cruole aisadvancaged youn»i 
Texans and meir families to break 
ne iong-:erm evee or failure* 
povertv. hopelessness and 
economic dependency si cheir 
ives. ma 

• r o serve me cornmumtv as me 
premier provider or' personalized, 
jomprehensive ana 
.omoassiorute services, -?a*;a on 
■xacitionai values and aesignea :o 
-mpower at-nsK -.outfts ana 'Sic-s 
-amiiies :o create a ace ">r 
access, and 

• r o accompusn Tos mission 
nrougn acce:era:ec education, 
.ounseiing. .ire spoils 
:eveiopmenL ;ea" -esteem 
:uilding and vocational reacmess 
xi a positive ma ^anng 
environment "vitnout reuaxc co 
ace. color, ;enaer or native 
anmiaiie 



Our ultimate goal is: 

• r o assist "agn-nsK voting ^eooie 
nto codeqe or vocational uaimng 

:ro«rams. or oiii-'ime. 
.nauDMdizec emoiovment. 



D££A* CROW1MC mJIHMT BODY 



it 




COfT MR STUDfHT 



, $3,000 



j4_oao 

S3760 
§ B P | H f 5 ISSO 

llli 
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'11 it- I K ' \ I'rofil 



Enrollment: 

Cost: 

Education: 
Living Skills: 
Employment Training: 

Substance Abuse Prevention: 
Alternative Activities: 
Youth Served: 



Stuaencs are accepted ear-round. 

There .> no -:ost ror students to enroil .n Dm! us C^r. ' Acauemv 

Students !eam throuqn our individualized. >esrpaced. ODen^nin' ooen* 
exit, .omputer-assisted. -cce:erated educational astern. 

Independent iivma, .ile jnu coping skills ire taught :o enaoie voutns ;o 
solve problems, jnd :o i:ve and runaion effectively :n our vond 

We prepare voutns ror i :ifetune or productive empiovment ')v equipping 
:hem wich constructive <vorK doctpunes neuithv intrudes. «jn '.raining ind 
experience leading to a ^uccesstui .ireer. we teucn our voutns HOW TO 
GET OiD KEEP A JOB! 

\ .emtied c utwance \buae tloun^ejor ..irec^» jn outManc;n« ;ruu :nu-»e 
prevention, education, .ino counseling program :o prevent ne jvaj^es 01 
>ut»un<.e iDu^e jmong -;ur clients. 

'his s jn ooporrumry ror our students to learn mines not n nooks 
'hrouen reguiariv <cneduiea vommumrv -oeuKers ano neid mos ;o 
businesses js -vejl j$ cduouonji mo CJiturai resources 

r he ACademv arrets iOa-in«.oine. .n«ivn>K - outn including 



* School dropouts 

* Students at risk or dropping cut 

* "eenage oarents 

* ^regnant gins 



Previous suostance abusers 
Juvenile delinquents 
former gang mem Den 
Runaways 



1 Core Program Services 


I* 3eu\utment and assessment 


• Pir^n nny * Kills • 


• ^oiuiueen unarm i ocrjoruj 


• ion puewneru : 


• ")(un invnivemcru scittnin* 


• k^xuueung and >uppvi :or 


nitres j% tuas u*w 


• 'ocaaonai rejerrai I 




"arena 


• ^'Xunieer i-nentorj 


• "oriiKjoo ro uxnmunirv 


«jeerun« jno rrrcmi 


• Farruiv .Txnueuntt 


• Tnrmxrauon < Bu» uiuo< 


ctfeyc 




• tavocatv .ounsctrm 


• Lirtdisses 


• »_o jnd ^xwn \jaoujoon 


. eser-ueo cuuuu* >n 


• y*v(.-zrr -or ^VJOeras 


• .leoiCJ cue 


• 'iraoujuoo orom 


* ^ uDscark.tr iDuae vuurbesj^ 


^mktrcn 


• Serial are 


• 1 -.ear :oOow-»to ODunseurw j 


iTW Tfevenuon rOuciuxi 




• Pre-OED resanit 


•uopon 






• 3uune>s tours jxiutwr 




• "30jl3j einoiovaoujrv 


.ccomouaAmcriLS 






nixune 
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Dallas Cm! Academy Programs 



Day Program 



Deau Vendor n«Jii.' Wilk 3 . .o-veur-oiU 'lucent -( LjjiIjn 'Lm 1 «.-ueim V-ien : \;> i ^..u > vnerc 
-aoiwnt ! u .>» <vnen I <vii ra-vntv 

it x.i .'rkjntcmnt;. vet reiliscic. <rxpet:atu)n '.n our ijururv :nc lumoer .ne ^uicr :i rur.unrv r.en ..nee: J c .» :r.urucr. 
.na crte pcrcenusc or :nner-ocv :uv«uks wno vrrvc pn>on sentence* .n .ncreaaini$ veanv 




7hv> oia<.c -jvs -Vulv fixers ;r.c .'\avmum 
nv ife .:rotnio - •«rc--»nu .::-r.<.e '-iv ixsu-.ns m 
;ne <mn nut ■..;r.>i> ..<x>»o :mn .n :::e .)j;i.ix. ■ " try ieurn- 
iv.* '.er^lci )-.\in-.« *-hiri{ r<r.\.:i:» .. "»e*,V>iW Ounce 

♦.t "/.iii.iN t.ji -vn x i:«>ie *:un .. ■noun .1 > 
u»r ■t'.ixNu);: \"c imi\' "e:ie»c - .i'uny -ives .'.ecu 
itn \->io-- :r.«j «•* r :.iiKtf* "ecu "iiH jk* 
""le :i»e :*jiufe* •! ■ .:v.»:v..iii..-.j--.. ■ ■ -i:m \ ilv .n 
«2tV.s .TesWe; ■ un'Zx ::\sir»- n Lr.i."C'^iiif> "»>* 
^rjm n . ;v»xi -x-rnnic -t , uiii-4 .c-rnmy 'o 



THE WINNERS* 
CIRCLE 



Kcjiieinv ->mv iU« . 



iers .nU \«mi;c:i ■■ c:) -v. 
rc^^iM.* " ;iu ...•« ts.ji *< *^t. .:!*•» 
;eni. ..nti i » i»>iic • !•:>«■ .ivj . 



«■: :c.p:iV4 
c.vc ".urn inn .vn- 

::o«ir.e:ii ).m1j-> '...iv 
.-.is »i • • -:<.".n 



»f :/rr i .vi* hkih ■ > mi* 'Mart *i 
: -iur«ii .roir mm' "Mill mmi/m, if\ 
^(■•■•luniti vwi* 1 "\tiirr\ t \ .Kui ..rri/ 
><(iriv pr'imt .tn nrt'ttm u\ t . tii Vw*. * 'i 

■ It* -r., mf .«*■„,!. q ■ .„; t ^ (■'"•r.Vt. <l 

t rr*«» liHrtrn t.rj •»ir«<» 

• W "l/if MCI r •>Uf\..tlO ■UT«IJ ■l.wlilff 

■it'll ' sm «« nine f ' - ;"i :i "t u 



" ■ t :un\ nner- 



-:e ■ ..n v.::r 



ck" \-*!m:\*4 :i UHk '.*:. u^:*.i:u: .:e -winner 



•--h ■ ir ■ :io^? -rirjnte .nu •iriv,' 



".••II ^ 



■nmen: ^:ii_s ir:\o 
•....in. . r.i, ■.::m.i% _:>im<\" 



Dallas t. jlh 1 Academv. we make wmncn! 
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The Accelerator Program - Woodrow Wilson High School 




THE ACCELERATOR 



C->tnrT!uni[iei .:re ;tien ucJQec hv 
ine qujutv .:nu pcrron:ur.tc >t :he:r 
<hoois T^.t^c ■vho JcuOemxaih" ^re- 
pare :he:r vourm people jre ';iiuui>le 
.ls.sets :o 'ne ^inmunu:e> .:r.d o :ne 
•.ruaertts. 

!n -rnun ~e : '41100: noous "I:e 
.jn.uler.sieS are .ireai. >*Oi .UteriCance 
Juk.:pnne prooierr^. nuopropnuce - ur- 
r:cuium. -no *i::tis nexceiier.ceu 
*rie -lee'jS'-f .:*nef* .:tv *U:l:c^I> :V s i.i( 

11 *.cr.t;oii :nui :-ti *o *c*/\e ::'.e:r .;>in« 

nuniCiei 



My name :s 
Zosti Luna ami 

<f£i. 

traciituteci ,'rom 
Xhociroiv 
X'llson Hiqb 
-V/f/. 1 

Honors ' 
. HSU tneint&r 
j re 

. -xjeierator 

— '0 

; — /o/r 
N «;mc: ■ /f .0 
.:;ileze ~\i>ik 



■n '.°' oi Ouib^ '.".in : Vcademv :na The Menaces ?ounu::oor. :e;inw: *MU1 
*X<x*cro\\ -VJson H:'.j:t xrn»l jr.u :P.e Dallas >.ceoer.ce:M x.uxn DiMm: 
o nn.uie T.e \v.ce:er^cor ^rrwrum. The leuGows rounciCion ptwiueu 
"jncinu. lie ->c:iooi :?ro\ioed v.e \.::i.v;rooin .::ic *tuccn:v .r,u '.2.uLa '^irv 
,:rov.Lleu :iie pro-.: revive ».umc-jiuir» anc ..iuihv Mincj »t«;: 

Tii'j Kceierutoi Aorks -Mtn .it-nsK MUCJcrsiA n ut:\i:l »».:'.ooi> »:c" e:oi> 
m nd ■.*nnoa(;<)ii'> ri .rucn ..r.c vucirv.; .:nc - o ::ir»r»-ve souiy ;nc 
»cil-vNtec:n To on mi* :he 'cucninu -I-.'r :tf\e:oi5eU nciv icuuiiZC'J '.e>son 
:an> Mnoreu ;o -cuuenc » :ie«i< Aa *iiu:e::::> /ro^re^c..: .;: :he:r *»wn 
a«.cv .::ev exoer.ence'J e*<> r .r.e *oreU! tn -nc .ni^[r.:tn n :ut eniil :n 
*c:u\H^r ■■»i{-oie:r.-> :iev ..tier.ce-- ^::o<n euuurv -ramutn.-:h :n- 
■ x :t»\ rf'J ::ie-r :rr.Ge^ 

D.uIjs '\m ! -u>o ')ro\iGec : "ujl-':Er.c M,:bc:or vnt> M;rscu *ne-'r.- 
nc \ m v.\ :ie "lULier.ts o ie:p vrrrc x^e 'inj^.c o .v.\:oe:::iv: ^a'..'^ .,nc 
o :«:vc.tjn or<inie:n— <m\ inq s Kiii> -r*^oue::i *>ils \-tn \i:er.:» p. :ie »ai- 
:orit> v ine^ er.jniea ■u:ii>e:v-r» - o rcounG :ic ^x;^- -*i-r\ •**■?:*• . :'.G 

-l:'.i:i)i ontiue. ^te:i Jl.n.iv^ r: .r:\ir. s:l<)< .> - ::e :e M;it 

i:trri*» \.iv ' *r .::r.:iv :i\« - .%cment u.cei.E? .\e» : : % .e :"»r.- 

hj:v '.:sUiiV4 ■>:' 1 \ ..»w.:ic rvj(i:V4 . '>ii:nH:a:r. "U( "■ ;ii.e»« f.iut...t:t;u. 
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DALLAS CAN ? ACCELERATOR * WOODROW WILSON 93- 94 

I TAA5 5UCCESSIS 

TAASCOMFtrnOW M ASTiMD MATH 

90% 
.80% j 

60% 
50% 
AO% 

30% 

! 
i 

90% 
80% 
|70% 
60% 
50% 
40% 
-JO% 



WBSSBM ' 



66% 



ATTENDANCE 

AM. STUDtNT*/ PJA. STUDIKTV 

9-10 CHAD! 11*12 6RADI TAAS RtMSDIATION 



84% 



66 J% 



AOIURATORJ 



RIMAINIP IN SCHOOL 

AM. STUDIKTV P.M. STUDIKTV 

9-10 CftADI 11*12 6RADI TAAS RfMlDlATION 



90% 

.80% j 
70% 
60% 
50% 
<tO% 
30% 
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The Problem 
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Families For Learning 1993-94 Program 



The tamilv is in v.n>is ana nowhere a this ens© more apparent iron .n umun ne:t»noomooas 



3c!eai<uered by poverty, lack ->r education and jDsentee rachers :he jtoan .amiiv present one or >ur nation* most 
significant proolems. It is 2 problem we on no .on«er gnorc. me -iumoer or srularen .Dom ;o '.\<:men .ivm? xto* 1 'ne 
poverty 'eve; .ncreusea. uie rjumoer vomer, wno must aounuon :neir -rejection *.j 
support these cruldren nses 

The combination or unsolicited mower and crula a :'aai ho(n 10 'ne economv unc :o 
the future or inner -acv populations The 'esuiunn aoomwaru -oinJ c:xontoaAAer> manv 
of our most difficult ^su-v uvenJe enme. >uostunv.e mu^e lomeie^ness .inempiov- 
ment. ana many, manv otners 

The Solution 

:nere is no sun Die ->oiuiion. rJucuuon i* trie ::x>Nt nmmiMntt ..-.-.c nracticii wav 
•o ore-an :ne -.icte. 

Daila^ ^n ' seaaemv :$ helping voun? motners nv ^m\nJin«.:n nno\.iti\e ^njtcsm 
•lesiifliea 10 inert '.r.e:r unique neeus. The Famuieb F«»r Leumine -Vwrim vus oiioteo n 
t 992 vitn - irant roin Tie N'auonui Center -**r -unuiv -.terjev unce-j *\ ne Tncnts 
'-lotor Coinoanv Vji* tn its second '.-eur "He F.:ini:ies -or Le.irnin^ P-oyrsm wx" «n 
wED ^reparation m vOniuneacti tvim ij-nmtir.Jt ..a»e>. ^ro «n'«ite .u\. L:e. 




ACLA5S ACT 



The Program 

Duilas Cn : > Famines For Lwirrxu . ! r",\ir.:n; » -xjicj .11 auntie-* .t -r»e Eom 
J J>.jiij.N Cinsiun C-.ufvn. *. "V-ii*. .:-/a r. ..u;,s -ite ,1 v.e ik •■mm ■ 

J' ,IM : tumme, .Xiila-s Cn: «cict.*<.-j -^i:-ir» - v: in-.— ,ier.i .!'.«■ ssc*siiinri. j 
J r.e ;r.otnen> mev -crve 



•i-t: .*. -jui -de ,.:n>iiLS >l : ruii-'iir.e .■•i::i>es:r "cjvi'.c: .:*.u e--«..:rr s . 
mouterN xixro .n :-.e .-ain. Jtionai mU ;:nntu\ inc it vii'.t.:hi . ii.:>«.j'.e:5Ls 



..:;::v.. .u: 



Educational component 

'"•.c ■:.!iM...t:inuj ..'ino«>nent ■■■xu^" »n ■ jED -rer:..:uti'vj Je-^.:u>e :;c »:j:«.r:r\ <t :hxpc:n -Taer.r.s* '.K* *f« ^r.a' .. • 
• •.::r.« -:iu -i.i:m >m:N .t *ne *^uiTn mtjci- e*'*: ejtners \nrK .ne->n-. iw 1 -tMCentv rt:e:^a' Mr *-<»iinv is : 
:inn*ac:: ..ileu.«e> nanv ■>( me - C jr> :\c?e , -«»mcn -m .:w uua<. . r:cr>nnji .e:ai:uiis.5iD i::jt ;t|ims vap. m ;iui 

iu-Csrcc -r.e ':-.u\es rnmuifn ":'.c :'.»:vr:ais ..t .-er ■ ^ n .zj»ts 

Vhne inneanntf uore e -.-.e -.iton^i r:e:r.ou icnjailv ^to-Len -> «e '::e :io<.t u^e>>r.n .nj t.-.t :;fe-.:^v 

:iejnn ..r 'tf-c;;in« -iED ^ret>jrjti<.i! 



Counseling component 

■lost ;r meMT -nun* :notner. ..nanuoneo :ne^ roucauon *>ecauAe >t lutsiiie r;n&.NUfe> j icip v.eni «j<.a n .tv; 
:uu*.-auon rncK. Families ror Learning icure>y?s irov? nreibures inrouQn jnui^i<iuai ,;nu iooud <.r>unie:in« ^myrinv. .'r>m 
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.unoie nwJ :w a .hj» :>uns to 'ite :nnnteruntt oronnrrTto • * ar>frte»oc 1 
. iplence :nu ^uoaance ji>umt. snun^iors :\ao -njueno ■-oive :ne:t 1 
jroolems 

!n judidpr. ;o indivijmx >upporr. .ounscior* no>t j «v«Kiv ^mi- 
Uf ertiacJ Parent T.mc !n tnis tfouo *es>ion Tic mxjicn. ooOx*> 
•.:e .nanv ;jnmitins «sr poreniinq Toyetner. '.ne women iomi)ji :r.e 
^ouuon ix jwicntin? jna dwvic*: msi^m co eucn omer ™ new "v-ivt 
o harulc pronienv 

Giving Back 

■)nc .memoon - acck. :nc moincrs -.oiuntew -i - »ocil ciemen- 
jiv ««.:iom earner i ucea> mrse > .osi>unis ■» -xfice rieio 
.sux ^.nooi mcmones -rv ucn o-iinrui. niunte*r.n«! -i!o»s *nc 
nomcrs 'O reenter ne umiK. ^r-ww* iilie* o -ne wstctn 3v 
■vercorruna ncir c.if .nti nmuine *tr:mits ne .notners become 
.v.-.i\e rumttpjius .n .ino •uDnoncrs f :rxv .njiurer." c-juiuuon. 



DALLAS £a£! FAMILIES FOR 
I LEARNING RESULTS 

During the 1993-94 program year. Dailai tifli's 
; FL snei servea 80 women wno are ^otnen :o 
?83 cmlaren. increase? in graae leveu averagea 
3.65 leveu in reaaing ana 3.6 leveis .n matn. . 

The following outcomes were obtained: 
GEO 25 
Full-time employment ^ 

prepared for employment 
or vocational training 33 
Still In program 7 

SUCCESSES 72 (90%) 

Did not complete program 3 



.i^ivc.s 'iv ;'e 



-■n* ne r.otner> \an 



A Success Story 



» i«rr> iut«t|»ci ..no mtn ■• ■■ «j'*n 
i.i '■•rn.irae \" "iw -r^rti '■■ ■:■ -Me 
::ctiKT -Mii^'iv 'K i ^ > -I -1 ' 

mUten "c"W.:rie • i!" ■*** 

f --vc \i-iv» ".:n-' iiw . ■•«:.■. in 

..l -'jrHUiul - i»Oiui -iiiuhhI -er 

n -tfiit^nitr t »•? "eoiuniv 
..m\rM .a :rc ^-JWinC" . ■ * u.-jini!>« ,■'■>■ 
.•nm "N ^n "ot ■ -i \uu:i 3x»n» rjuc»{n>n 
TvBE* eatnrtq .r»u ;rjtn vor» -t 
.■ntnt jaue cvci "lut .runtteo :uiCKiv 
o .ne worxm cilmcnuv nrotmnoui 
ail .no «vinicr. ^■lccci>^unv ^omoiciin? 
•er OED in ^om -v :W 

ine EaM OjlUs f jrruurs 



-ir _c-m.iw ■;rottriin n .ne niormnv, 
• • rkini: ■'.■.!- line -ncic ■iro».~i Seaoira- 
. ■ _re l .ut ^: .-.iiaiL :tcorunie 

■«-,.( -;it.Keu .«in>( .".er Her 

■..■iv; .n.:.ii rii 'M^k patw.il »--rr Tf^DOn- 
■i}ininr» :ui iv»mnrU iier 10 ^uftuc j ci- 



.nmecu:eiv :-"silo»m« -ne toinpie- 
■ir. t -t:: -ED ^-ennarjie -vein framing 
.i *o."ine • .i-uaMjo -txranonji nun»c 
:.\"\- .-.'-.sr.ns ne .m>Hram Min -»nn 
•raatns inu njtn ".vflF. x:orea x I-'. 1 
"^n-nnd -ne :oo« -o ajnunije .*er 
-jut-uon Tcxja *r>fnen » LruversiTf >o 
>*:orne _ eatstereo rune ' RN> 

j oroven recofil rjpj wonc 

■steprurue ^ ruiu/e :npr-r» i jmuew 



GRADUATE AND 
MOTHER 

i j ram East pnstnu iht Prriutent s Award. ' 

■vcornuinfOMUbvtduic dc/itfvfnunr. w j 

S/fpAaru* *V?tif* >i/ n/f imduaxion mm tie ■ 

famiiuj Fur Learning Put ram. j 



Grade: A+ 
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Summer Program 

The IQ94 Summer joos Program was ,oonsorea ana runcca hv :ne Private !ncu»uv Council or Da-la* ;o encour- 
ige scnooi completion as w«l ^> ;ne jeveiooment oi ^vork. tocwii. -r.a scrsonai *kUJs 

Dallas ^n' waoemv served 255 ■■■ouuis .n nree Jaferent orognuTto :ne WorK ExDencnce Drogram. :ne Xfcrk 
Expense .no Remec.ui Education program matne PmresS.onai Sxp.orauon program, jrucenis aiso anenCeaoe 
Kouemv .ne .uv ocr « incurs, :or <Cv,S ira.run*. ^VNS w -menace course :o n.eio scents oeveuo .ie 

^kuis sucn as- exaousrun* a Personal vaiue wstem. ma Kins? souna t iees.ons. Duageang monev. ana ume management. 

Work Experianca 

Dailaa _^a- .uppuea me voutrvi -mm .juaiirv ^n-the-OD exocrine. :our aavs : ivers :2 hours- 'or *ucn 
organizations is The 3ov S jn a Oms Cuo or Dallas. DART, ana me science Place ji Fair ?arK. ' 

Work Experience and Remedial Education 

The Remeuiauon Hcucation Droxram ^naDica o .ruaeno to work :our nours jna ;uenc me \caaemv :oui 
loan eacn wortcoav Once *ruuem neeos aere assessea :hrougn testing, racn was *r»en a <oat :o -mprove ut .eu* 
me ^raae eve: in -iitrier .-rum ">r .euams? 

Professional Exploration 

In tne Proress.onai Exo.oni.on program. known is -.nadow -emorm*. Djlla, ^ ,. n .oura S ed «< college- 
Sound students to focus on j career aatn ana poiisn tfieir worKDiaee ,kiI1n Exploration partic- pants >haaowed" a 

luouc -ector executive ounmt nis or :ier Uailv 
unc:ions. T^ese suuents were nvoived m aoe- 
oai omiects. .-e*earcn. ana business meetings 
The mgniicm or -ne >ummer :or these >tuaents 
vas a mo to Austin Texa» :or 'ours . .r 'ne uaDi- 
:oi t.uension. ne Governor 5 viansion. ana the 
'.'mversicv oi Texas. 




SHADOW MENTORING 

iiudtnts lounr.f tne Cjphoi Extettion ,/t.susnn. Texas- 




Grade: A+ 



SUMMER SUCCESS 

The OatUu QtatAcaum* , J 994 Summir Pn,,™ lucceSSjuUv educated * 
Tcumtd 95% of tht studtnts to tcttool 
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Fxtra Credit Points Fiirncd 



Recent National 
and Local Awards 




Academically Speaking 

in 1993-94. we produced the largest number of 
GED graduates in our history— 140. 

Ouring the 1993-94 program year, enrollment 
reached 703, topping our previous hign of 559. 

Over 90% of all s: :cients enrolled in the '993-94 
program achieved a successful outcome. 



Hanaro Bush and Grant East 



• OCA received :he only Barbara Bush Foun- 
^iLon .^rant ror r'aituiv literacy m :he State ot 
"exas. Or dt> ippucanrs. \b «w awarded 

"JLOftWldC 

» i Deoaitmciu or Luxjt selected 

Dallas ;iaj: Aademv 14 we Outstanding Youtn 
Nfjv:cc Provider tor :he Five tote Region of 
>xai ✓klanoma. ^'ew Mexico. Louisiana and 
uxjmas 

• ^or tour consecutive -.ears. Dallas im; 
\caderr\v rus neen selected as Outstandmsc 
•ouin xnvice Provider the Pnvate Inaustrv 
«:,Hincu 01 Dallas* 

• fhe AOtlemv was seJeaed bv we 

■ ..idonji veneer for Familv Lieracv :o receive 
\-ie truv Tovoo. Families For Learrunti grant in 
■rse -ruie or Texas. Oruv 10 tyrants were 
.warced nsiionwidtr. 

•«^%emor Ann Richards congratulated Dallas 
^rtS Families For Learning program srtih j 
>occui onxiaraauon nonoong our commit- 
nenr *o avaani? cvcies or' success 



Successful Academic Completions per JTPA-contracted opals: 
!22 '40 "64 

37 :oa ' "0 

Successful Vocational CompUtions per JTPA-comracted goals: 



•0M»i««O GEO 



,r.iu(HK»iea #nnoiO¥m«ot 

■ HQ OCM»*OV 



>7 

so 
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Successful Completion in Academic Remediation: 

>0 10 

Accelerator 

• xS , 0"C<T>* 

Total Successful Outcomes 

346 (92J%I S14 (91.9%) 

!n completions i2 i5 

Total Students 
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635 (90.3%) 



>7S 



359 



Grade: A+ 
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■At.raaimciikir 




A WINNING COURSE 



. jumament yartxctoanis know rHt\r jnuafett dmlurt utrtc:i\ moact 
.iuatnti <n Kiev «rctii#i mtir raufunon 



The Dale Hansen Marriott Classic 

Winners iciomg kids become winners. Thai s 
what ;nc Dale Hansen »larnon Oassic :> jtl _iix>ut. 

For ^even vears. :ne Tournament naa !>een j 
.jreur «vav or businesses and individuals :o -4am aa- 
■.ertisinK ..no comrou- 
rucv exoosure. cnter- 
:am clients .r.u nave 
run' ^mie ^ivintj 
vourw "ejtuns . -ec- 
ma uham.tr ..t *ucce>5! 



The Duie 
Han>en Mamotr 

**■" "itoeu >NO.',/W) ror at-ris* --outn :o rcssin :ne:r education ana .earn vaiuaoie 
miOiovaoiiir.- -Kills Tharucs :o Date h'jr.ier. >ur corrx>rjce >ponsors :r.a *>n* 
.rrrvr.i nuiv^u^s -'.c 7 Kimar.'.ent >re^enis .. \1r-.\1n 'iraie^v —r :«I 
:r-«iveu. 




EVERYONE WINS? 

Y<uni iO"*Ottf<l uu ?r»;cj .tf urn 



Da Mas Mother of the Year luncheon 




MOTHER OF THE 
YEAR 

ivmrte \,m Otiwim *»/n «fr ion /Terr 



"he :).i:la> Mother s t ;:e Vj.:r .jn«.::e.m Nmc-'ih -muie notr.ers .it 
OjiIjs '.^.q* \L.'.^ernv "le^e .re ~u:i« norners 11 - .ur o>inmuni{v who 
-e.sire • > ,;UKe - >>Mtive :'.Jtwe ::ie:r :ves .nu r, ne ive<» »r ineir 
. ;uiaren 

: - :iUie^ :'.jKe ..o 1- .t ur ■■■ Cer.: •. -'.v .no ■: T.e^e "J""- .re 
noincrs .ver.;^m^ . j :i:iu:ert -.i *.u!a,> ■ ,r. - \e -e:ie'.e :iese 

vnun»* -\o'Tieri -nntna ">e :-\-rr. . -lv nu -.::.:n\e o :ukc 'tt.;J >r.ani4e. 

"hi" -oeciji -\«;nt -iMin j-jisi'.cs r.rrc "voir.en ' *»r r:e:r ife 
.iccotiionsniner.ts ,s noine:** .nu '.onorej .itireP.s .f ^.-.ilj^ .\1tf1 .n 
tenant .uncueon. ?sm .smoree* rrt:uue Lrv .<jv v»n. N..neH "oltreii. 
;<iin Djwsun. I^r \„uuiu Oarcta. iarunne NuurxKn .nu \r.ne:te Mrau>s 
7'.;e .Oaila> Homer >r r.e e::r -.:iKrsetMi ra.scj uvr in-n -ur 
-mtjie nouier- :\ju « : • v.c;rv -\«r Jil ^enr-ate- 



Grade: A+ 
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^unuiun. hnanaal Inionmnon 



Assets: 

Total Carrent Assets 
Equipment 

Accumulated deDreciation 



Total assets 

Liabilities and Fund Balances: 

Total current liamiities 

Note payaDle 

Capital lesbe obligation 

Fund balance* joeiiciu 

Total liaoihues and tuna balances 



Support and Revenue: 
Public suopon 
Grants 

Operating xvenue 

Other revenue 

Total iuoport and xvenue 

Expenses: 

"\jyroil and reiated benelits 
Facilities and equipment 
Depreciation 

Student sen-ices and curriculum 
Postaee and ^hi opine 
Operating ^uDpues 
Travel and transportation 
ProtessionaJ r'ecs 
?nnnns 
Insurance 
Miscellaneous 
General and administrative 
Development and tund-raisine 
Total expenses 

Excess i Deficiency i uf Support 
Revenue Over Expenses 



Balance Sheet 




1993 


1 QUA 


S308.390 


5491.754 


i39.5?4 


509.236 


■-05.366) 


.-.49 64m 


i 34.208 


. 5«.i96 


$422,598 


5651.350 


$260,423 


$395 016 


;0.i52 


}.:i87 




34.026 


: 24.435 


:'.s.42i 


uzz.m 


$651,350 


f Support, Revenue, and Expenses 


S6DO.907 


$938,500 


"5.58* 


98i.r* 


135.369 


-.06. 760 


•6.; 29 


: .558 




$2.'J 30.005 


si.:53.::3 


Sl.iU.04j 


i3:.i5: 


:59.y"3 


li.rib 


.7.<:3 




56.388 


: 5.000 


.0.008 




"4 558 


:-6.ji: 


53.033 


> 319 


*5.*>0 


16.193 


19.024 


.9;i3 


«).W)3 


<4~ 


:a*8 


:5.353 


r ;:5 


- : .°s<s 


i 968 


S1.5S9.589 


Sl.Ji4.ol9 


$(21,596) 


$93,986 



Grade: A+ 
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Teachers Comments 



Areas of Strength: 

Building Business 

construct, make, to bring 
•nto being or develop, increase 
enlarge, enhance 



Building Bridges 

connect, iinn. ,unction. 
structure built over an 
obstacle for use as a oassage 
way 

Building People 

j group linked by a common 
:naraaenstic or .nterest 



A Winning Strategy 

a careful plan or metnoa 
■or achieving an ena 



Areas of Weakness: 



The Dale Hansen Marriott Golf Classic offers business 
executives the opportunity to entertain clients while giving 
back :o me community. The Dallas Mother of the Year 
Luncheon benefits the Academy s single mothers, enaoling 
them to acquire eaucation and. economic seif-surficiencv. 
Cars for Kids enioys a steady increase in the number or" 
donated cars and. is expected to net 510.000/month by 
years end. Cans for Kids has over 50 companies 
participating m this recycling erf on to raise approximately 
is.OOO annually. 

Thanks co the overwhelming generosity or Dallas area bus- 
inesses, concerned citizens and volunteers, dollars go to work 
:mmeuiateiv .n the lives or young people getting a second 
cnance ' at a better wav or life. 



Dallas Can ! Academy comprehensively and compassionately 
*>erves the community's mOM trouoied vouth at me mosr 
critical crossroads \n their iives. OCA. ^ves a nana up. not a 
hand out. 

When students drop out or' school. Dallas Con.! Academy is 
:here to recover tnem. otf'er ihem icceierated education 
ana equip them with the life skills necessary r'or success in 
me workmg world. That .nciudes going on to college, 
vocational training and/ or rull-rime employment AND 
7HATS A STRATEGY THAT WORKS! 

Grade: A-t 



Funding Restraints 

".aortal shortages, resource 
jostacies. constramea means 



Dallas LLiflf Academy wa* oniv able :o accept "03 students 
and one additional Accelerator program in 1993-94. Over 
: J00 *>tudents were mme.; a wav as weil as 0 high scnools 
.aesinng :he Accelerator program due to me lack or funds 
and supplementary resources. This is completely unaccept- 
able: DQ'.A should be ible ;o serve all vouths itnving :o 
make posiuve changes m meir lives. 



Grade: D* 
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Mr. Vdliam Acosa 
'J5 Dept. oc' Healih ana 
Human Resources « ret.) 

Mrs. ojnen Chase 
Investments 



Mr. 'ames Goriord 
President 
Hidden Values 



Chairman 

Mr Leo Oisoansia 

Vice President A Treasurer 

J. C Pennev Co.. 'nc 



Mi iCewi .vrroa 

snora liirut 

Ms. Monro Austin 
Suuhwac Reioonai Mirnqcr 
MOen irouano. :nc 

Mr. Oavxi Bacon 

Oman Level -uxs. " Uru^s 

CDS 

Mc John Betirao 
Executive Vcr SN^Mom. 
Zjk Co<oonuxi 

to. \enn ttanxer 
Mjronfv Justness Oevnopmem 

? A \tVTUIft 

Hfnjoc dranai .-luuuer 
»C Toecarnmurw-2t/«» 

ir ^ofliue Hrowi 
•t-neraj " ixru«cr 
3M 

"Vs •tanonrac c «m : .!u.xxjc 
. iiu> ■ -jurifv t-tcfu> 
'f tj\ 1 «rr ;o 



Texans Can l Board of Trustees 



Mrs. Judv Cuibeitson 

vice Prestoent 

The Meadows Foundation 

Mc u. Mark Cutfum 
Presxlenr and CEO 
CuUum Construction Co. 

Mc John IC Englana 
Attorney at Law 



Mr. Leo Gispanski 

Vice President and Treasurer 

J.C Pennev Co.. Inc. 

Mr. Kenneth H. Heckmann 
President 

Ken Heckmann Productions 

Ms. RuEroe Jackson 
Regcoai Aarnmtscrator 
USDA 



Dallas Canl Advisory Board 



Vice ' Chairman 

Mr. Heroeri D. 'Jfotzrran 

President. CEO 

The Weitzman Group 



Chairman 1 f,?if gaaSK 
Mr Date Hansen 
Sportscasrjer 
WFAAChanndS 



■■In Penru Cater 
Ujmmu/uiv vioamuer 



.unseicrs- < 



Ms MjwmCu« 'TA 
trader 

"<jooen A 'l. vtjnnd 

•Ve j>-es«ienfO«eci iJies 
= ffiD-»jv. Lie. 

•In .Marvmn R. Cjotu 
v aflner 

\nnur Anoerser. * w. 

'■In jaooi (ixrol 
President 

Ms iumn Danaunnd 



_i .'one ■ loucai 
if .<»,-in Dwrvnonj 

u Via fined 
'inner 



<mtn i>ummund 



Dr. '.Vnght L Lassiter. jr. 

President 

Zl Ceniro College 

Or. Tom M McDougal 
Dertfist 



Mrs Francsca rUzo 
President 

Size ana Associates . 




Ms 'qv Ffrdrncx t . 
3*e«rx oi Niaurai' -Luveons 
70 i. F ndav* 

"Jr - ' 11mm Eiomui Oj/tu 
MX) 

iivtof Hostwu 

Mr Oiesar 1 J jrara» 

'ones Dav [leavu A j^^ue 

> .xUCTDO Iaqooo 
Jean Of Sttwena 
£1 Centra 1 Vafeqe 

TTte Honoraoie fanri (unm-m 



Ms Oraceanru -mcs 
r;«aot. Emoiow -teuton* 

Drester industries .-x 

■U. jenJv fooes 

zxxc A:mal Hun r'Jrru 

Ms u>oJc fCon 

^v-nn Lcnocrer 
■.'»e i>-ei*jfni 
unman "j3c ■ omram 



sioent 
Texans Dallas i^ifj: 



b 3erva :4ofnjw 
'awcr 

Vcwt a Morrow .nc 

■■lr Viaora *coer 

-xjeuna Cv^ntwjes 

V <aAoqen 
"ml v - '<r *rs«3eni 
ja-x ^ir*e 

■■tr v anmra sjlks 

■mxx -erjot PresKjer* « Rearw 
lirwuil r-odi 

■lr -'.tjh ounce 
vtsuunc \ Ve -^evuent 

(J "w - ikTOS 

."Verier 
"Sc \ojxare --axo 



m*u '•Uraver 



in Umie «■ .-»jn»i 
; jvrnun. iuucaaunC 
■tfoj > ^jntfuj ilsout ."oik h'oae 
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1992-1994 Funding Sources 

Governmental 

Job Training Pannersmp Aci/Pnvacy Industry Council Texas Commission on Alcohol and Drug Abus< 

Texas Education Association 
Foundations and Organizations 1992-1994 

Troy Aikman Foundation 
Ailsiace Foundation 
Vmencan Express Foundation 
\rco Foundation 
3iU Barren Foundation 
T.& 3. Beaslev Foundauon 
30MA Foundation 
Bosque Foundation 
Saroara 3usn Foundation 
Cipitol Cities/ A8C Foundauon 
Challenge Foundation 
\l at Lonore Chilton Founoanon 
Campitt Foundation 
Cansiancm Foundation 
Crowley Chantaole Lsao Trust 
Crowiey-Carter Foundation 
Dallas Women > Foundation 



Corporation/Company Support 1992*1994 



\erauon Masters 


GTE Southwest 


NationsBank 


Air Spec 


KicKs, Muse at Company, Inc. 


Oaxiey x Associates 


\-Lecuc Cjntracr.ne £ Ser. ice Co. 


Hooge Pnmintj Comoanv 


1 Accidental Chemical Corooration 


Vicatet Networ* System*. !nc 


Home intenors & Gilts 


Orvx Enerey Comoany 


Uexander £ Alexanaer ot Texas, inc. 


Howard Broicerage Services 


?BS Dozier 


vmencan Airlines 


'.BM Corooration 


; C. ??nney Company. Inc. 


Vmencan ExDress 


Jonnson Wonlev 


:<?MG Peat Marwick 


vmencan Title ComDanv 


Jones Dav Reavis Jc. Poeue 


Psosi-Cola 


\rciue Fowler Appare' 


.<DVtX Radio 


?:zza Hut 


Vrthur Anderson at ComDanv SC 


ximberlv-C.arK 


Pompeii- Italy Men s Ciotmng 


3 <St B Air Conditioning 


•CLL'V Radio 


^roiessionai Medical Services 


3anK One 


Kovlow Furs 


Protection Mutual Insurance Company 


3iltboards oy (he Dav 


<RLD Rauio 


Riverside dill Guo 


•Jruce Butler, '.nc. 


The Kio«r C^mDanv 


Soutnwestem 3eil Mobiie Systems 


C-sDuoi C.nevABC 


<SCS Radio 


iieax jc .\le jnd Benmcan s 


I^ntex Corooraiion 


C*. IL .*adio 


>irJiOurcer at Price 


'hec#: Tecnnoio^ie'* 


_.;e Ouireacn International 


"exii Instruments 


loopers £ Lyoranc 


_jmai x Nettleton 


*"e\a> Rangers 


Crawrord Construction C.miDam 


Mary Kav Co>meiics 


" G 1 Friday > 


Dallas Cownov> 


Mamott International 


Town 6c, Country Cleaners 


Jailas MaNencKs 


Marsnail Fieid'v 


Toyota Motor ComDany 


Drc^er industries 


McDonaid\ 


Tramme: Crow ComDanv 


2DS C.;moratton 


mc: 


'.'aitea Home Crart 


Ethnic Gold 


Medical C ire International 


L S Metrolme Services. Inc. 


:iwin^ Automotive GrouD 


Memil Corporation 


.SDaTa 


Exxon Corporation 


Mesquite Rodeo 


The L'tley Group 


/ : .rit Interstate Banic 


Midas 


"-'anerv Ciub 


i*lie G»)it C!ur> at F^smI Cree* 


Miller Brewing Campanv 


The Wen/man Grouo 


Fr.to-ujv 


vlurata Bu>mess Systems 


.VFAA-7V 



curly Foundation 
Excnange Cud ot Dallas 
Exxon Educational Foundation 
Fatner ot :he Year Luncneon 
Florence Foundauon 
David «& Mary Fox Foundation 
Pauline Allen Gill Foundation 
Haggerry Foundation 
The Halseil Foundation 

\rmand Hammer Foundation 

Hawn Foundauon 

Sari Hayes Foundation 

Hi^nlana ParK PresOytenan Churcn 

HiUcrest Foundauon 

Hooiuzeile Foundauon 

Mary Kay Foundation 

vtlee Konl Family Foundation 



Eugene McDermon Foundauon 

Ronald McDonald Children > Chantie* 

Meadows Foundaoon 

Metromedia International 

Mother ot the Year Luncheon 

Nauonai Center ror Family Literacy 

PollocK Foundauon 

Harold Simmons Foundauon 

Southwestern Beil Foundation 
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Senator Jeffords. Mr. Hart. 

Mr. Hart. Mr. Chairman, Senator Pell, I am pleased to be here 
this morning and am very pleased that you are here as well. 

My name is Greg Hart. I am an adult educator. I am not a bu- 
reaucrat, and I am not a trainer. I believe deeply in the human ca- 
pacity for transforming of learning. Over the course of the last 18 
years at Pima County Adult Education, 13 as director, I have had 
that belief affirmed many times by hundreds of people I have 
known in our program. They have inspired me time and time again 
with their courage, their tenacity, their resiliency in the face of ad- 
versity, and by the sheer depth of their desire to realize their po- 
tential. 

I have learned more from them than they have from me. They 
are the reason I am here. And I am happy to see so many students 
here this morning, Senator. They make me feel like I am home. 

I obviously have a vested interest here today. If I were a stock- 
broker, however, and I knew what I know about adult education, 
I believe I would tell you the same thing I am going to tell you. 

My colleagues and I have developed a program based on exten- 
sive partnerships in Pima County. Our partners include city and 
county government, community-based organizations, schools, the 
University of Arizona, Pima Community College, the Yaqui and 
Tohono O odham Indian Nations, and many others. 

We serve close to 12,000 people a year through a variety of 
projects, just over 10,000 of those in our core adult basic education 
program. We also operate programs for family literacy, refugee re- 
settlement, jobs for welfare recipients, vocational training, home- 
less education, special projects for adults with disabilities, and in- 
tensive literacy education for probationers. 

We have over 20 separate grant-funded sources, and we go year- 
to-year. Among those sources are money from the Adult Education 
Act, Carl Perkins, and JTPA. 

The core program is driven by Adult Education Act funds which 
currently require a State matcn. We provide literacy, GED prep, 
English for speakers of other languages, and citizenship instruction 
to the core program. Currently, we have 1,000 people as we speak 
on waiting lists for that program. 

I would like to speak about the core program and the issues that 
relate to it for the remainder of my testimony. 

We respond to a broad diversity of need. Our program serves 
adults whose needs challenge the narrow construct of job readiness 
and workforce preparation. Many are already working and are 
making long-term, difficult commitments to the acquisition of lan- 
guage and high school equivalency certificates. Some want to retain 
or advance in current positions. Some want to speak the language 
their children are using. Some want to prepare for job training or 
the community college. Some can come for 2 hours a week, some 
for 25. We endeavor to accommodate them all as we meet them in 
their real lives, not as those lives are so often narrowly described 
in policy documents. 

The link between a child's potential for educational success and 
the educational level of his or her parents, particularly the mother, 
is indisputable. Adult education programs working with parents, 
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especially in family literacy partnerships with schools and early 
childhood education providers, are helping to positively transform 
the lives of thousands of families throughout the country. 

The current cost of our program, Senator, is $150 per student per 
year. By comparison, the tax-subsidized education of a student at 
the University of Arizona is $7,000 per year; of a person in a typi- 
cal job training program, $4,000; in a community college, $3,000. 
An apples and oranges comparison? Perhaps. But the fact of the 
matter remains that there are masses of people clumped down at 
the bottom of this "educational food chain" who cannot get a seat 
in a classroom, while seats often go begging in sectors that are bet- 
ter-funded. 

This becomes particularly significant when one considers that of 
the people who are in job training programs, 65 percent of them 
need basic skills. What should be our priority here? 

Quality of instruction is hurt by inadequate or poorly-funded pro- 
grams. This relates to issues of accountability. Why is it that a pro- 
gram spending $150 a year is asked for more accountability on its 
instructional success than a program spending $7,000? Inconsist- 
encies notwithstanding, accountability must be forthcoming, but 
demands for it must be placed in context, Senator. A program that 
spends an average of $5 per student per year on materials does not 
have a lot left over for longitudinal studies. 

I have worked with a woman in my program for over 15 years, 
Senator; that is how long it took. 

The myth that volunteers can respond to the Nation's adult edu- 
cation needs has done great harm to the national and local develop- 
ment of adult education. Volunteers can supplement adult edu- 
cation efforts; they cannot supplant them. 

Adult education programs nave become de factor alternative edu- 
cational systems for K through 12. In our program, of the 10,000 
or so people we served, 4,400 were between the ages of 16 and 24. 

Next, I will talk about my reactions to the potential block grant- 
ing consolidation efforts. Persons who are served by adult edu- 
cation programs represent the most disconnected political constitu- 
ency in the United States. They are typically poor; they are by defi- 
nition educationally disadvantaged; they have no access to the le- 
vers of power or to policymaking. 

Far more powerful interests such as K through 12, community 
colleges, and job training systems will overwhelm them in the wick- 
ed struggle that will be sure to ensue for a reduced pot of block 
grant funding. 

Regarding Governors' offices, the short-term political objectives 
which often impel Governors and their offices are not consistent 
with the long-term needs of adult education learners. Adult edu- 
cation funds properly belong with State education agencies. 

Regarding the role of Federal legislation in improving the deliv- 
ery of adult education, the Federal Government must protect the 
availability of adult education for millions of Americans who are 
struggling to improve themselves, their communities, and their 
families. Dedicated Federal funding must be the engine that drives 
adult education throughout our country. 

On partnership incentives, the Federal Government should en- 
courage, without being prescriptive, partnership formation in order 
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to maximize existing and future resources. A current example is 
the irreplaceable Federal maintenance of effort requirement for 
adult education, which has resulted in a dollar-for-dollar match in 
Arizona. 

Adult education and job training fulfill vast different functions, 
yet they can and do serve each other and should continue to do so. 
Joining them at the hip, however, diminishes the effectiveness and 
purposes of both. We need a cohesive system, but a true partner- 
ship requires equity. We cannot crudely lump them together and 
expect them to operate. 

Regarding my reactions to the Workforce Development Act, Sen- 
ator Kassebaum's proposal, the 25 percent of the WDA which has 
been dedicated to SEAs effectively recognizes a sustainable part- 
nership with adult education. However, I believe a minimum must 
be set aside for adult education, a contradiction of terms within 
that block grant, because I think it will be overwhelmed by other 
more powerful interests. 

To close, Senator — and thank you for allowing me to go on a lit- 
tle bit longer — if we come to the end of this process, and we do not 
have a national adult education effort, it will be a moral shame and 
a practical disaster for this country. 

Thank you for having me. 

Senator JEFFORDS. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hart follows:] 

Prhpakkd Statkmknt ok Gkkg Hart 

Mr. Chairman, members of the commillcc. Thank you for having me here today. 
I am an adult educator. I have been working for the last eighteen years for Pima 
County Adult Education (PCAE) in Tucson, A/, and have been Director of that orga- 
nization since 1982 (detail attached). Pima County Adull Education is a totally 
grants funded divisfon of the Pima County Superintendent of Schools Office. Wc 
nave an array of partnerships that allow us to extend our services far beyond what 
our funding would normally allow. Our partners include the City of Tucson, I*ima 
County Government, various local and stale level human service providers and com- 
munity -based organizations, school districts, Pima Community College and the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, the local Head Start grantee, the Yaqui and Tohono O'odham In- 
dian Nations, and 15 small and large business partners. In 1992, then Secretary of 
Education Umar Alexander recognized PCAE with the Secretary's Award as one of 
the nation's ten finest Adult Education programs. 

Natukk ok Programs 

Wc serve close to 12,000 people a year through a variety of projects, just over 
10,000 of those in our core adult basic education program. We also operate programs 
for family literacy; refugee education and job placement; workplace education; a 
charter alternative school for high risk dropout youth; vocational training; homeless 
education; special education for adults with disabilities; intensive education for par- 
ents on public assistance; and, literacy education for probationers. 

KUNlJlNti 

Wc receive funding from stale, local, federal and urivale sources, rejuslifyin^ our 
organizational existence from year to year in a hignly competitive grants environ- 
ment. Our funding sources include the National Literacy Act of 1991 (PL. 102-73); 
Carl Perkins; JTPA; JOBS 20 funding for those on public assistance; business part- 
ner contributions (including the Toyota Motor Corporation); the McKinncy Act; Even 
Start; the OMIV s Office of Refugee Resettlement, the Arizona Supreme Court and 
many others. 

The destabilizing impact of uncertain year-to-year grants funding makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to plan long term to meet the needs of adull learners and to de- 
velop career palhs for adull educators. 
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Adult Education Act Puockam 

As I speak, we have approximately 1,000 people on waiting lists to enter our core 
adult basic education program (that number could easily double by the fall). The 
core program, driven by federal funds from the National Literary Act and a cur- 
rently required state match, provides literacy, GEO preparation (General Education 
Development— High School Equivalency), English for Speakers of Other Languages 
and citizenship instruction throughout urban and rural Pima County, Arizona (Pop- 
ulation approximately 800,000). The remainder of my prepared remarks concern 
this program as it relates to: 

I. THE BENEFITS AND RKAUTIKS OF OUR CURRENT DELIVERY SYSTEM 

A. Responsiveness to Broad Diversity of Need — Linkage to Children 

l.Our program serves adults whose needs challenge the narrow construct ofjob 
readiness or workforce preparation. Many arc already working and are making long- 
term, difficult commitments to the acquisition of a high school equivalency diploma 
and/or language learning. Some want to retain or advance in current positions. 
Some want to speak the language their children are using. Some want to prepare 
for job training or the community college. Some want credentials for a job. Some 
want to fulfill the life-long desire to be literate. Some can come 2 hours a week. Oth- 
ers can come for 25. We endeavor to accommodate them all as we meet them in 
their real lives, not as those lives are so often narrowly described in policy docu- 
ments. 

2. The link between a child's potential for educational success and the educational 
level of his/her parents, in particular the mother, is indisputable, Adult Education 
programs working with parents, especially in family literacy partnerships with 
schools and early childhood education providers are helping to positively transform 
the futures of families and communities throughout the country. 

B. Cost Effectiveness, Accountability, Impact, the Volunteer Myth and Pressure Re- 
lief for K- 12 

1. The current cost of the program per student is $150.00 per year. By comparison, 
the tax subsidized education of a student at the University of Arizona is $7,000.00 
per year; of a community college student. $3,000.00 per year; a person in job train- 
ing, typically $4,000.00 per year. An apples and oranges comparison? Perhaps. But 
the fact of the matter remains that there are masses of people grouped at the bottom 
of the "educational food chain" that cannot get a seat in a classroom, while seats 
often go begging in much more generously funded sectors. Ironically, the people who 
can't get a scat are the poor, wnom America so desperately wants to achieve inde- 
pendence. 

2. Quality of instruction is hurt by inadequate or poorly structured funding (head 
count vs. hourly count, for example). This relates to issues of accountability. Why 
is it that a program expending $150.00 per student per year is asked for more ac- 
countability data on its instructional quality and impact than a program spending 
$7,000.00? Inconsistencies notwithstanding, accountability must be forthcoming, but 
demands for it must be placed in context: a program that spends on average $5.00 
per student per year on instructional materials does not have a lot left over for re- 
search and longitudinal studies. 

3. In FY 1993-94, 9(33 participants in the PCAE program received high school 
equivalency diplomas. 1,026 entered other educational or training programs. 1,213 
gained employment or job advancement. 2,947 completed the level of instruction 
which the\ entered. 2,315 moved to a higher level. Average number of hours spent 
in the program per student among those who continued beyond a six-hour orienta- 
tion was 78 kours. 

4. The myth that volunteers can respond to the nation's Adult Education needs 
has done great harm to the national and local development of Adult Education. Vol- 
unteers can supplement Adult Education efforts; they cannot supplant them. How is 
it that we have come so easily to accept that volunteers with just ten hours of tutor 
training are the appropriate response to educationally disadvantaged citizens with 
some oi the most complex learning difficulties in America, many of whom spent 12 
years in K-12? Why is it that voluntcerism has become an acceptable policy re- 
sponse for adult basic education, but not for higher education? For K-12? For job 
training programs? 

5. Adult Education programs have become dc facU> alternative educational pro- 
grams for youth leaving K-12 systems. In FY 1993-94, over 4J167 (43 percent) of 
the 10,247 participants in the PCAE program were between the ages of 16 and 24. 
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II. REACTIONS TO THE POTENTIAL BU)OK GRANTING OF ADULT EDUCATION WITH 
VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS (PERKINS, JTPA, KT AL.) AND ITS POTENTIAL IMPACT; 

A. Political Vulnerability 

1. Persons served by adult basic education programs represent the most discon- 
nected political constituency in the United Slates. They arc typically poor. They are, 
by definition, educationally disadvantaged. They have little or no access to power 
and policymaking. They and the marginalized programs that serve their needs can- 
not compete with the entrenched, far more powerful interests such as K-12, commu- 
nity colleges and job training systems which will overwhelm them in the wicked 
struggle sure to ensue for possession of a reduced pot or block -granted funds. Adult 
Education, if block gran tea, will represent bv far the smallest fraction of the pot, 
yet it demonstrates the greatest documented need through the recent NALS (Na- 
tional Adult Literacy Survey) study and nationwide waiting lists. This is a "perverse 
inverse" common to Adult Education. 

2. The short-term political objectives which often impel governors and their offices 
are programmatic or fiscal stability and the long term needs of Adult Education 
learners. Persons needing Adult Education will not be well served if Adult Edu- 
cation funds are block granted to the governors. Adult Education funds properly be- 
long with state education agencies. 

3. If Adult Education survives the internecine struggle for block grant funds at 
all. it will in all likelihood have a subordinated, tacked on role to quota- and com- 
petency-driven, time-limited job training programs. This will effectively eliminate the 
participation of millions. 

hi. tnc role of federal legislation in improving the delivery 
of adult education 

A. Protection and Funding 

1. The federal government must protect the availability of Adult Education for mil- 
lions of Americans who are struggling to improve themselves, their families and 
their communities, Dedicated federal funding must be the engine that drives na- 
tional Adult Education and literacy systems. 

B. Partnership Incentives 

1. The federal government should encourage, without being prescriptive, partner- 
ship formation in order to maximize existing and future resources. Demonstrated 
partnership effectiveness at the state level should be rewarded with funding incen- 
tives. A current example is the irreplaceable federal maintenance of cfTort require- 
ment for Adult Education, which has resulted in a dollar for dollar match in Ari- 
zona. 

C. Build the Field, Enable the U>cal Provider 

1. The documented current and projected future needs for a strong, nationwide 
Adult Education program are profound. The economic and social implications of not 
responding are frightening. Th? federal government should use incentives to encour- 
age attempts to build and enhance the quantitative and qualitative capacity of Adult 
Education. Adult Education urograms stuffed by volunteers and part timers that 
exist as an afterthought on tnc peripheries of other institutions with different and 
often conflicting missions constitute a wholly inadequate response. Establish legisla- 
tion that moves funding and program decision making as close as possible to the 
local providers of Adult Education. 

I). Recognize the Distinctive Aspects of Adult Education, and provide Enabling 
legislation 

1. Adult Education and Job training fulfill vastly different functions, yet they can 
and do serve each other and should continue to do so. Joining them at the hip, how- 
ever, diminishes the effectiveness and purposes of both. Placement-driven, quick-fix 
job training programs are not the appropriate venue for addressing serious edu- 
cational disadvantage. Doing so is unfair to the trainee and puts an unfair burden 
on the training entity. Adult Education programs responding to a multiplicity of 
needs often cannot provide the level of time-compressed, intensified instruction re- 
quired by those in job training. Pel-sons lacking trie basic academic and/or language 
sKills necessary for training to be e flee live snould be referred to intensive Adult 
Education programs until they are training ready. Enabling legislation should redi- 
rect resources to Adult Education, resources which arc currently dispersed through 
other federal programs that support basic skills instruction but which do not have 
Adult Education as their primary mission. 

IV. REACTIONS TO TIIK PKOPOSKl) WOUKFORCK DKVKLOPMKNT ACT (W DA) OK 1995 
A. The Workforce Emphasis is Too Narrow 

1. As previously stated, people who need and use Adult Education do so for a mul- 
tiplicity of reasons (See section l.A. 1 above). The varied needs of students of Adult 
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Education do not Tit neatly into the category of workforce preparation. A workforce 
emphasis will eliminate or restrict the participation of millions. 

B. The Consolidation of Vocational and Adult Education into a Block Grant Is a 
Mistake 

1. As previously stated, vocational (job training) and Adult Education have dis- 
tinct purposes and separate but related missions (See section III.D. 1 above;. Even 
tnougn 25 percent portion of the WD A is slated for state education agencies, the 
likelihood of politically marginalized (see section ILA.l) Adult Education programs 
surviving a battle over a block-granted pot of reduced funds with powerful interests 
such as K-12, community colleges and others are slim to none. 

C. A "Workforce Development Partnership" and No National Adult Education? 

1. No matter how well intended and "functionally integrated," the creation of this 
narrow-focused employment bureaucracy will be the death knell for Adult Edu- 
cation. That would be a great moral shame and practical disaster for the nation. 

Thank you again for having me here today. Good luck and Godspeed with the mo- 
mentous decisions facing you. 

PIMA COUNTY ADULT EDUCATION 

130 West Congress, Room 540 
Tucson, Arizona 85701 
(520) 740-8695 
Detail for May 19 Testimony 
for Senate Subcommittee on Education. Arts and me Humanities 

An Overview 

Pima County .Adult Education (PCA£) has been providing adult education services to 
Tucson/Pima County communities since 1969. PCAE is a division of the Pima County 
Superintendent of Schools Office. It is a grants-driven public educational agency with over 
^0 separate federal, state, local and corporate runding sources. In 1992. then Secretary ot 
Educauon Lamar Alexander selected PCAE for the Secretary's Award, recognizing it as one of 
the ten finest adult educauon programs in the nation. 

Diversity in population and geography mark the region served by the Pima County Adult 
Education Program. Program sites are found in elementary and high schools, workplaces, 
correctional facilities, community based organizations, on community college and university 
campuses, in several urban learning centers, and on the Tohono O'Odham and Yaqm Indian 
reservations. The program covers a geographic area larger than Rhode Island and Connecticut 
combined, encompassing highly urban and distinctly rural areas. 

The program currently serves over 12,000 people annually in all programs isee Special Programs 
following;, slightlv over 10.000 of them in a core program of literacy. GED (High School 
Equivalency;. English to Speakers of Other Languages (ESOL), and citizenship instruction. 
PCAE currentlv maintains watting lists of over 1.000 persons waiting for seats in the core 
program, and that list is likely to double in the tall of 1995. Total budget for all programs is 
approximately S3. 000. 000. 



The Core Program 

PCAE provides county-wide instruction in Adult Basic Education (ABE. 1st through 8th grade 
level)- English to Speakers of Other Languages (ESOL); GED (High School Equivalency); and 
Citizenship The target audience is adults 18 years of age and over who have less than a high 
school education and who are out of school. Collaborative partnerships with local governments, 
♦ommunity-based organizanons. Head Start, school districts, community college campuses, state 
agencies and tribal governments have enabled a comprehensive and widespread presence in the 
community. 
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The Core Enrollment (CHART) 
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The Core Student Hours (CHART) 
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*When students who did not complete a six hour orientation are factored out, average hours 
per student is 78. 



The Ethnic Breakdown of the Core Program (CHART) 
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The Age Breakdown of the Core Program (CHART) 
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The Student Outcomes for the FY 1993-94 Core Program 

• 9*8 participants received high school equivalency diplomas. 

• 1,026 entered other educational or training programs. 

• 1 ,213 gained employment or job advancement. 

• 2,947 completed the level of instruction which they entered. 

• 2*315 moved to a higher level. 

Average number of hours sprat in the program per student among those who continued 
beyond a six hour orientation was 78 hours. 



Funding Sources for the Core Program 

Federal Adult Education Act: Arizona Department of Education; Pima County: City of 
Tucson; United Way. 

Special Programs 

PCAE provides a variety of programs to meet the needs of special populations. These include: 

► The RAISE Project, which provides adult education to adults with physical and mental 
disabilities, operated in partnership with the Arizona Department of Developmental 
Disabilities. 

Funding Sources: AZ Department of Economic Security, Developmental Disabilities 
Division; AZ Department of Education, Adult Education Division. 

► The Family Literacy Project, operates in partnership with Head Start and the Sunny side. 
.Amphitheater and Tucson Unified School Districts in thirteen schools. 

Funding Sources: Toyota Motor Corporation; Americorps/ National Center for Family 
Literacy; Tucson Community Foundation: Division of Adult Education. Arizona 
Department of Education: the Sunny side. Amphitheater and Tucson Unified School 
Districts: Child/ Parent Centers (Head Start) Inc. 

* The PCAE-Edge Charter School for out-of-school youth ages 14-21, provides alternative 
education. 

Funding Source: JTPA 8%: Serve America: AZ luvenile Justice; AZ Department of 
Educauon: Tucson Unified School District: Pima County Juvenile Court. 

► The Adult Vocational Training Project (AVTP) provides computer/office skills training 
to disadvantaged adults along with job search/placement assistance. 

Funding Source: Arizona Department of Educauon. Vocational Educauon (Carl Perkins 
and JTPA 8%); Pima County; JTPA. 
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The Refugee Education Project serves the educational and job development needs of 
refugees from a variety of countries. 

Funding Source: U.S. Health and Human Services/Office of Refugee Resettlement, 
Arizona DES/Refugee Resettlement Program 

The Homeless Education Project provides basic . demic and life skills instruction to 
homeless persons. 

Funding Source: U.S. Department of Education, Stewart B. McKinney Act, funding 
administered by the Arizona Department of Education, Division of Adult Education. 

The JOBS Program serves parents receiving public assistance and operates in partnership 
with the Arizona Department of Economic Security. 

Funding Source: AZ Department of Education; Division of Adult Educauon (with funds 
provided by the AZ Department of Economic Security). 

The Workplace Education Project serves the educational needs of over 15 large and 
small businesses and their employees. 

Funding Source: The project has been partially funded through the United States 
Department of Educauon and partially tunded through fees-for-service. As of April, 1995 
the Workplace Educauon Project will be a totally fee -for -service project. 

The LEARN Literacy Project serves persons on probation and operates in partnership 
with the Arizona Supreme Court. 

Funding Snurce: Arizona Department of Education. Division of Adult Education: City of 
Tucson; Arizona Supreme Court. 
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PIMA COUNTY ADULT EDUCATION S 



HIGH EXPECTATIONS 



NEWSLETTER 



APRIL 11, 1995 



A STUDENT PROFILE OF COURAGE 
By Tanya Cumngton 

What's your definition of the word snuggle? 
Una Prieto's is simply "overcoming obstacles." 
and in her case, that's an understatement. .As she 
says. "Sotting was given to me, I've had to 
fight every sup of the way. " 

Growing up in a home with a mynad of brothers 
ind sisters, an absent father and a mother on 
welfare, there were often tunes when there 
wasn't enough food to eat. Although Una's 
mother was very loving and caring, she could not 
always provide enough for her family. Lina 
remembers dining on lettuce sandwiches, 
pretending they were "real" hamburgers. 

In 1963. su-y ear-old Lina witnessed her older 
brother's murder when he was shot by a 
''\omebay in front ot their Watts. LA. home. 

In 1969. in uninvited guest at a baby shower 
given by Lina's mother fell from then second 
itory balcony and was left paralyzed from the 
waist down. The next morning. Lina had to 
scoop up the clotted blood from the ground 
below, using a yellow potato chip wrapper. 

Then, one sunny afternoon on her way home 
:rom school when she was just twelve. Lina 
received devastating news. Her mother *as 
dying! She had been stabbed with a rusty 
butcher knife found behind a local meat market 
bv her abusive boyfriend. She died of blood 
poisoning one week later. In her mind. Lina can 
still see the blood stains on the stairs. The 
boyfriend served only a seven-year prison 
sentence for his devastating crime that shattered 
the famtly. 

In 19 7 5. Lina dropped out of high school, tned 
drugs and had several boyfnends. although 
avoided joining a gang. 



Subsequently, she became pregnant with her first 
son. later manied and had her second son and 
was herself in an abusive marriage in San 
Antonio. Texas. Her self-esteem was at its 
lowest point. After deciding to end her 
tumultuous marriage, she borrowed money to 
purchase three airline tickets to Arizona. Lina 
and her sons moved in with her sister here in 
Tucson. She applied for AFDC and finally was 
abte :o rent a ttny. one bedroom, roach- infested 
apartment of her own. 

In September. 1992, she received help from low- 
ncome housing and moved into a cleaner 
apartment. Soon after, sh* began GED classes 
at El Rio. Feeling inadequate, she often felt like 
giving up, but instead, gained confidence and 
strength through the support and encouragement 
of her teachers Maria Acevedo and Peggy 
Altfater and an impromptu, in-class tutor session 
wtth Greg Han. who showed her kindness and 
sensitivity. Lina persevered and earned her GED 
in June. 1994. 

Lina is now attenduig Pima Community College 
full time, majoring in (guess what) Social 
Welfare. She volunteers twice a week at El Rio. 
helping GED students reach their goals. She is 
also a member of the El Rio Site Committee, 
involved in voter registration and shines as a 
strong communicator, expressing publicly the 
concerns of the community and adult education. 
There is no such thing as a "part-time mother, " 
and Lina single-handedly raises her seventeen 
and five-year-old sons, instilling values as an 
impressive role model. 

Through grief and adversity, most would give up 
the "struggle. 1 * becoming bitter and angry. But 
not a woman of this stature. Courageous* 
strong, a fighter with sensitivity; we are so 
proud of you* Una. You are an inspiration. We 
thank you. 
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Senator JEKKORDS. Dr. Tracy-Mumford. 

Ms. Tracy-Mumfokd. Mr. Chairman, first of all, I would like to 
extend greetings from Sandra Robinson, the State director of adult 
education in Vermont, who could not be here today, but certainly 
extends her appreciation to you for the support that you are giving 
to adult education. And second, I would be remiss if I did not ac- 
knowledge the many students who are here today to support their 
programs, and the students who are here are here from multi 
States. 

I sincerely appreciate the opportunity to be able to speak to you 
today on an issue of critical importance to the field and to you. 
Adult education's potential to affect multiple generations simulta- 
neously is the value added of an adult education system. 

Two powerful studies, the National Adult Literacy Survey, and 
the RAND Institute, indicate that the single greatest factor and in- 
fluence on a child's education is his or her parents' educational 
level. Depending upon how you view the bottom line, either one- 
fourth, or one-half of the population is without the foundation skills 
that will be needed for the 21st century. 

The message certain becomes clear: unless we educate adults to 
be their children's first teacher, to participate in their respective 
communities, and to enable them to secure and hold jobs, we will 
not have a nation that will be globally competitive. 

Delaware offers a comprehensive instructional system that does 
address multiple purposes. Understanding the array of services ex- 
plains the importance for States to have flexibility in addressing 
their own unique needs. 

Delaware invests more than $3.5 million annually, and a mainte- 
nance of effort clause in the legislation guarantees this kind of 
State support. Last year, 85 percent of the services were given to 
students at the lowest educational level. Approximately 25 percent 
were LEP students Half of our students were in fact employed. 

Annually, our students say that they have multiple achievements 
in the areas of educational gains, economic gains, family, and com- 
munity outcomes. The annual rate of return of investment in Dela- 
ware is $4.40 for each dollar spent. 

To explain the broad-based adult education system and the re- 
sults of our program, let me highlight several of the students who 
are here today, and I will ask tneni to stand as I tell their stories. 

Keyla Pyne started in ESL, went to adult education, and com- 
pleted her high school education in an adult high school program 
in 1994, 6 years after she began. On graduation night, Kevla told 
the audience how important adult education was to her. She said, 
"You see, I am the first person in my mother's family to ever grad- 
uate from high school." Today Keyla attends the University of 
Delaware, works for a bank, and uses her bilingual schools. Her 
son benefited from her participation in adult education because he 
went to school ready to learn and speaking English. 

Many students like Keyla need extended time in an educational 
program with continuity of services. Quick fixes do not work in 
education. 

I want to also acknowledge that Keyla is here after working the 
night shift from 1 1 to 7. 
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A second student, James Harrison, is a graduate from George- 
town — that is, Georgetown Correctional Institute, a State prison in 
Georgetown, DE. His program was a partnership between State 
agencies. He was a dropout, a drug user who found himself in pris- 
on after a series of infractions with the law. He did avail himself 
of adult education in prison and learned within the program how 
to take charge of his life. Today, James and his family are highly 
respected members of the community, and he is the first person to 
be granted a complete pardon. His pardon was granted in 1992, 
and he attributes a great deal of that to the fact that he was able 
to access adult education. 

Senator JkkkokDS. Congratulations, James. 

Ms. Tracy-Mumkord. Absolutely. Not only does James have a 
pardon, but he is a drug addiction counselor and a motivational 
speaker to many students. 

A single-focused job training program would not enable this type 
of services to be presented. 

Tina Blunt is a participant in Delaware's AFDC Teen Parent 
Family Literacy Project, which is jointly funded through JTPA, 
JOBS, and Adult Education. Tina, age 19, will be completing her 
high school education this year, going to college next year, and 
eventually opening a daycare facility. Her two children are receiv- 
ing a healthy start because of the family literacy connection with 
adult education. 

As you look to authorization of an adult education block grant, 
we feel that it would be very helpful to ensure that the system 
sends the funds to a State education agency. And please, do not 
allow the adult education funds to be in competition with the K 
through 12 vocational funds; the results would be devastating for 
adult education. 

We also encourage ycu to look at a State funding formula that 
holds harmless a clause to protect small States like Vermont and 
Delaware, which would lose a tremendous amount of money with- 
out that hold-harmless clause. 

We encourage you to also institutionalize collaboration across 
Federal legislative initiatives. Through collaboration, great things 
can occur, and these students today attest to the great things that 
can happen. The students highlighted are not sensational exam- 
ples; they are our typical examples, and each typical example is, 
for each student, a sensational outcome. 

We also ask that you do look for accountability in performance, 
that we support professional development networks to build the ca- 
pacity of adult educators, and that there also be a clear definition 
for a national leadership role, because we do need leadership at the 
national level. 

In conclusion, Congressional action can in fact have a profound 
impact on the future of adult education and the future of America. 
We in adult education look forward to being full partners with Con- 
gress in making this pprofound impact possible. 

Thank you. 

Senator JtiKKOKDS. Thank you very much. 

|The prepared statement of Ms. Tracy-Mumford follows:! 
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Prepared Statement ok Kuan Tracy-Mumford 

I sincerely appreciate this opportunity to speak before you today on issues of criti- 
cal importance to both Congress and the field of adult education. Adult education 
plays a major role in establishing a solid educational foundation that will strength- 
en our nation's families, communities, and economy. As the State Director of Adult 
Education in Delaware. Even Start^ Coordinator and current Chair of the National 
Council of State Directors of Adult Education, I witness this impact daily. 

Adult education's potential to affect multiple generations simultaneously is the 
value added of the aault education system. Two powerful studies confirm the impor- 
tance of this intergenerational connection, the national Adult Literacy Survey (U.S. 
Department of Education, 1993) and Student Achievement and the Changing Amer- 
ican Family (Rand Institute, 1994). Both indicate the single greatest influence on 
a child's education is the parent's educational level. The predictability factor of this 
link for undereducated parents is alarmingly accurate as a proxy for a child's edu- 
cational attainment level. Depending on how you view the bottom line, one-fourth 
to one-half of our nation's population arc without the foundation skills for the 21st 
century. The message becomes clear, unless we educate adults to be their child's 
first teacher, participate in their respective communities, and secure/hold jobs, we 
will not have a nation that is globally competitive. 

OVERVIEW OK ADULT LITERACY SERVICES IN DELAWARE 

Adult Education in Delaware offers a comprehensive instructional system in basic 
education (for students with skills less than an 8th grade level), aault secondary 
education and English As A Second Language. There are additional areas of service 
that foster family literacy, homeless adult education, workplace literacy, and Gate- 
way programs for public housing. Understanding this array of services explains the 
importance of states having flcxioility to address their unique needs. 

Delaware invests with the federal government in adult education, spending more 
than $3.5 million state dollars for adult basic education, adult secondary education, 
workplace education and family literacy. Last year in Delaware, 85 percent of the 
services were provided to adults with less than 8th grade level skills. Approximately 
25 percent of the students were limited English, proficient and 33 percent were 24 
years of age or younger. Fifty-one percent of the students were employed, 80 percent 
economically disadvantaged, 22 percent on public assistance, and 10 percent incar- 
cerated or institutionalized. 

Our adult education program is offered in a variety of settings ranging from 
schools to Head Start facilities, libraries, social service centers, workplaces, public 
housing projects, prisons and even church basements. The average number of stu- 
dent contact hours is close to 100 hours annually. Most instructional staff is part 
time and composed of paid professionals and volunteer tutors. Volunteer programs 
represent 21 percent of the programs in the state. A State Literacy Resource Center, 
funded under Section 353 and created in 1987 four years before the National Lit- 
eracy Act of 1991 created state literacy resource centers, provides training and pro- 
gram information to teachers and local programs. 

KKXKKITS OK ADULT EDUCATION* 

The annual performance of our adult education program indicates that 36 percent 
of the students completed a program level (i.e., beginning, intermediate or advanced 
ESI/sccondary education), 60 percent of those who entered a GED program com- 
pleted and another 32 percent graduated from the adult high school, 11 percent 

? gained employment (returning to the state an annual investment of $4.40 dollars 
or each dollar spent). Statewide 1 out of every 7 high school diplomas issued went 
to an adult student. 

To explain the importance of a broad-based adult education delivery system, let 
me highlight several students (each of whom, I will add, would not be served in an 
adult education system that solely focused on education for job training). These stu- 
dents typify the oroad range of students we serve and the importance of ensuring 
a broad range of service delivery. 

Kcyla Pyne, a 6-year student in adult education utilized KSL, AHE and ASE serv- 
ice:*, came to this country speaking little English. She started in ESL, went to basic 
education classes, then completed her high school education at the adult high school 
program. On graduation night, Kcyla received a standing ovation from more than 
1,000 people in the audience who heard her say with pride, "Groves High School 
[adult education) made my dream come true. You see, I am the first person in my 
mother's family to graduate from high school. America is the land where dreams 
come true.'* Today, Royla attends the University of Delaware and works for a banlc 
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where she uses her bilingual skills. Her son benefited from her participation in 
adult education. He went to school ready to learn and speaking English because his 
mother learned to speak English.- Many students, like Kcyla, need extended time 
in an educational program with continuity of services. Quick fixes do not work in 
educational development. 

A second student, James Harrison, is a graduate from G corse town; that is, Sussex 
Correctional Institution, a state prison, in Georgetown, DE. His program combined 
the comprehensive services of adult education through a partnership between state 
agencies. Before graduating, James' life was anything but perfect. He was a school 
dropout and drug user who found himself in prison aflcr a series of infractions of 
the law. He availed himself of adult education while in prison and learned through 
the program he had choices and how to take charge of his life. Today, James and 
his family are highly respected members of the community and he has been granted 
a complete pardon from the Governor. James works as a drug addiction counselor 
and a motivational speaker to inmates, potential dropouts, and adult education stu- 
dents. A job training program would not offer this type of service to inmates. 

Even Start is another collaborative partnership with adult education. Adult Edu- 
cation program funds arc used for the parent's education component. Lisa Hayman, 
a single parent, is a former Even Start participant. She and ncr son, Brandon, at- 
tended together. When she came to Even Start, she was unemployed. Today, she 
ia a peer model in the Even Start program and a Child Care Aide. Aflcr she cams 
her GED, she will attend college for a Child Development Assistant Certificate. She 
intends to operate her own Day Care program. Even Start helped her obtain full 
time employment, sort out her career path and become a better parent for Brandon. 
Brandon, an 11 year old, is an A/B student because of the skills his mom gained 
in Even Start and Adult Education. 

Another important component of our program is to provide program services for 
JTPA Clients. Six percent (6 percent) of our students enroll in job training from 
adult education or arc referred to adult education prior to receiving job training due 
to skill deficiencies. These adults receive job specific basic skills. I assure you these 
students are vitally important to the program, but they do represent a small per- 
centage of the total program. 

JOBS clients arc integrated into Even Start/adult education collaborative pro- 
grams or placed in any of the existing programs throughout the state. One special 
project, AFDC Teen Parent Family Literacy, is jointly funded by JTPA, JOBS and 
Adult Education. This project, that serves 30 families annually, is having a tremen- 
dous impact on teen families. Teen parents are graduating from high school with 
solid career plans, enrolling in college and establishing a nurturing environment for 
their children to grow and develop. 

Delaware stakeholders in adult education and other state agencies have worked 
together to guarantee an effective system. Educational teams of Early Childhood, 
Title 1 Special Education, Adult Education, and Even Start work closely to ensure 
integration of program services. Across agencies, through the Interagency Council 
on Adult (and Family) Literacy, the Department of Public Instruction, the Delaware 
Economic Development Office, the Office of Public Housing, the Department of 
Labor and the Department of Social Services have written Agreements of Under- 
standing that strengthen families and service delivery. Factors, such as different fis- 
cal year starting and ending dates, unlike performance measures, restrictions on the 
use of funds and other barriers have inhibited Delaware's collaborations. We have 
prevailed despite these obstacles because we believe in the underlying premise to 
comprehensive, holistic, coordinated delivery of services. 

tub impact ok creating a sing lk funding sxkkam kor job training, adult and 

V(x:ational kducation 

As Congress moves forward with the authorization of adult education legislation, 
the opportunity exists for a system to be created that will leave an indelible stamp 
on adults and their families as well as the economy. Congress has the opportunity 
to ensure an infrastructure for adult education that includes multiple purposes. 

A single economic focus substantially restricts states to the type of services that 
can be offered and the students who can be served. Job training is a narrow focus 
and prevents serving the adults full range of life roles and responsibilities. The 
Workforce Development Act appears to be recreating the current JTPA program. It 
eliminates 47 percent or more of Delaware's students. With a job training focus, it 
is not possible to offer family literacy or participate in school reform— school readi- 
ness or dropout prevention efforts. 
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STRUCTURING FKDKRAL IJCCiSLATION TO IMPROVK KEDRRAL, STATK AND LOCAL EFFORTS 
IN DBLIVKUING ADULT EDUCATION 

In authorization. Adult Education consolidated with family literacy, library lit- 
eracy, and education for jobs as a block grant, can be far-reaching into the 21st cen- 
tury and constructed so that it ensures a system that will: 

• Consolidate fragmented adult education and literacy programs/services into one 
act, clarify conflicting definitions, eliminate duplication of services and provide flexi- 
bility in how states provide services. 

• Maintain adult education's strong educational identity by sending funds for 
adult education to the State Education Agency. 

• Ensure that the funding formula has a hold harmless clause so that small 
states such as Vermont and Delaware who receive minimum State grant allotment 
do not suffer a severe financial loss. (The populations of the larger states can cause 
considerable loss of funds to small states who have equal needs but considerably 
fewer pctoplc.) 

• Assure an infrastructure for delivery of educational and support services. 

• Provide flexibility for service delivery to impact multiple purposes. 

• Institutionalize collaboration at the state and local levels with other federal pro- 
grams such such as welfare reform, Head Start, school-to-work. Improving America's 
School Act (Title 1, ESL, migrant and Even Start), Goals 2000, health care and job 
training. Such linkages would support comprehensive statewide service by improv- 
ing information about and access to programs and help students make transitions 
to further education, training or employment. 

• Require accountability of the program's performance and impact with states set- 
ting performance standards and reporting annually to the workforce development 
council and the United States Department of Education. 

• Support professional development networks to build the capacity of adult edu- 
cators. 

• Define the national leadership role to provide technical assistance, solid re- 
search, and data collection through the Department of Education and the National 
Institute for Literacy, each being responsible for clearly defined functions. 

• Give direction without being prescriptive eliminating numerous set-asides for 
delivery to specific populations. I legislation must focus investment where the need 
is the greatest. 

• Include a state maintenance of effort clause. This protects programs against 
funding fluctuation within the state and ensures continued state federal funding 
partnership. 

CONCLUSION 

Federal and state level leadership is essential to the success of adult education 
to provide intensity of service. An adult education program that includes family, 
community and economic purposes will enable the American Dream to become a re- 
ality for educational and economically disadvantaged families. Congressional action 
will have a profound impact on the future of America. We, as adult educators, look 
forward to being full partners with Congivss in making this profound impact pos- 
sible. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Stuck. 

Mr. Stuck. Good morning, Senator Jeffords, Senator Pell 
I am a trainer, so I am going to go ahead and make use of some 
charts this morning. I represent four hotels in Louisville, KY — Gait 
House, Gait House East, Executive Inn, and Executive West— with 
a workforce of up to 1,300 in peak season. We are totally privately 
funded. It is a business venture that I and my associate, Ms. Nancy 
Bodies, who is seated behind me here this morning, operate, with 
several training programs, which I will highlight. 

Let me give you some preliminary business philosophy of what 
our organization represents. We are a hospitality organization, so 
we deal in guest services as our main priority in order to make 
profit and generate productivity. On the left, we have the company 
vision statement, which states that. You can see buried in the com- 
pany vision statement there something to the effect of quality 
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standards and leading in guest services. Both of those require 
training and education to accomplish that. 

On the right is company values, and you will see buried in that, 
as you read on through, evidence of training programs being con- 
ducted for the workforce and also the idea that a career work envi- 
ronment is what we want for all employees to stay on board and 
be productive. 

This chart indicates what we represent as our "We are Service" 
philosophy. "We are Service" represents our hospitality and our 
business operating philosophy, and it is composed of three major 
components — employee relations, guest relations and training. 

Obviously, employee relations means keeping the workforce 
happy, making them want to be satisfactory in the job and stay 
with us over the long-term. Guest relations is what we are in busi- 
ness for, to make profit and stay productive. And training is re : 
quire in both of those areas in order to accomplish that and make 
the workforce very productive for us. 

This chart shows the four training program areas that we oper- 
ate in. My original title was "service training coordinator," but 
since coming on board, we have recognized the fact that service 
training alone does not get it. Technical skills, leadership skills and 
general and continuing education are also required, and that is 
why we now have a two-person training department to coordinate 
ana handle these areas. 

I am responsible for managing, conceptualizing, analysis, design, 
development and instructorship of all of these courses in these var- 
ious areas, using external agencies, off-the-shelf products and so 
forth, in order to accomplish these training goals and act as an ad- 
visor to the senior management of the company. I will go into each 
of these areas in the next chart. 

This is the main focus of what I want to talk about here this 
morning. Guest awareness is guest service, training, technical 
skills, or what is required to bo accomplished on the job. 

Leadership is required, and what we mean is supervisory train- 
ing, from front-line leadership right up to senior management. 

General education is the professional development which we 
need in order to give people basic learning and assessing skills. 

And finally, the issues area, I will talk about in detail. I will 
refer you to guest awareness. Those are the areas that are re- 
quired. A great deal of our workforce population that we get in the 
door has not had much training or much experience in basic cour- 
tesy, basic understanding of pride, self-value, and so forth, so we 
are required to give them, as they come in the door as a new em- 
ployee, orientation in all of those areas. You can see over on the 
right that in order to do that, we had to train our current 
workforce because this was a new program, so in the past 12 to 14 
months, we have probably touched on almost 2,500 people in this 
arena, talking about interpersonal skills, pride, self-worth, and 
things of that nature. 

Technical skills is ongoing all the time. We have probably any- 
where from 100 to 150 different job areas ranging from food and 
beverage, kitchen, service, stock. On the hotel side, they range from 
front desk, maintenance, housekeeping, sales. And then we have an 
entire security department on each of our properties. So we have 
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quite a number of job-related areas, different jobs tasks, and so 
forth, and all new employees and current employees receive re- 
fresher training. 

Leadership skills seems to be our biggest challenge right now. 
We are finding that in the population that we are addressing, lead- 
ership skills are very difficult to come by. We are talking about the 
actual thinking skills, as you can see in the chart — communication, 
problem-solving, basic thinking and thought process, and the abil- 
ity to interface on a courteous level, on a level that will motivate 
and affect people. 

General education-wise, we have an education center that oper- 
ates once a week and address the particular areas of learning 
thinking skills, reading, math, reading comprehension, writing, and 
communication skills, both verbal and nonverbal. 

We also provide advisory roles to* people who are interested in 
continuing their college education or technical school education, 
and we make use of what we call the educational opportunities cen- 
ter, which is a federally-funded operation in Louisville, to come out 
and provide advice to people in terms of financial aid and where 
they might go for advanced education. 

Let me address the issues, because those seem to be the most 
critical to us. What can we do, what do we need at our level in the 
private business arena? 

We are totally unfunded by any Federal-State grants. We do 
make use >f the educational opportunities center. We prepare for 
the GED and going for GED testing and that sort of thing. 

We have problems with learning to learn skills, we nave prob- 
lems with basic reading comprehension, we have problems with 
thinking, we have problems with English as a second language. 
With English as a second language, we have had several opportuni- 
ties where we could have used on-site instructorship both last sum- 
mer, with the Vietnamese, and this particular summer probably 
with some Spanish-speaking employees. 

What this means to us is the following, and you can look at the 
chart where it says "cause and effect." We are all going to continue 
to suffer from a shrinking workforce. We are all going to continue 
to experience an older employee workforce. Our original entry-level 
employees were age 16 to 24; now, we are starting to see entry- 
level employees ranging from 25 to 55 years old. 

In the State of Kentucky, we have the Kentucky Education Re- 
form Act which has been put into effect, and that is supposed to 
help the primary and secondary education levels, and we appre- 
ciate that, but the kinds of people we are getting in the door have 
suffered from poor public education, and we are faced with these 
problems. 

Lack of basic education skills seems to be the big thing. Popu- 
lation diversity — we are going to have to appeal for entry-level po- 
sitions. We are going to have to continue to appeal to people who 
are not well-schooled in the English language, and we are going to 
need to prepare them for that. And finally — among senior manage- 
ment, we discussed this potential yesterday or the day before — with 
the possibility of welfare reform, our situation is going to continue 
to get worse, because we are liable to get people off of the welfare 
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rolls who are ill-prepared to come to work, so we are going to be 
facing even more of the same problems. 

In conclusion, this is what the private businessman faces. We 
originally said get the job done, make a profit, be productive and 
make a profit margin for the owner. We are now having to evolve 
into doing all that, but having to balance all the factors that you 
see up there on the chart — guest service, communication, leader- 
ship, employee relations skills — retain as many employees and 
keep us from having a 100-plus employee turnover rate — and we 
also have to prepare people for technical skills on the job, because 
even though we address unskilled labor, we are required to train 
them, and many of them acquire very highly technical skills while 
they are on the job with us. 

Facing all this, training and education has to shoulder the bur- 
den within our organization to address all of these areas. So pri- 
vate business could use some help in this arena. We would like to 
see either tax breaks or funding grants to able us to at least ad- 
dress the areas of general and adult education so that we can go 
ahead and have these GED and self-improvement/professional de- 
velopment classes on a regular basis, on property, with a hired or 
contracted instructor, that we would know could run on a daily 
basis and address the skills that we need, and actually schedule 
eople on the job during their particular shifts to come in for an 
our to be trained in these areas on a continuity basis. Right now, 
it is kind of hit-or-miss, and it is based on people's voluntary inter- 
ests to professional develop themselves. We would like to have 
something that we can go ahead and schedule on a regular basis. 

Senator Jkkpokds. Thank you, Mr. Stuck. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Stuck follows:! 
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WRITTEN TESTIMONIAL STATEMENT PROVIDED BY JOHN W. STUCK ON HAY 19, 1995, 
TO U.S. SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION , ARTS , AND HUMANITIES; 
THE HONORABLE JAMES M. JEFFORDS , CHAIRMAN 

The Home Supply Company of Louisville, Kentucky was founded as 
a construction firm. The Company built and currently operates four hotels 
within che City of Louisville. The Gait House and Gait House East Hotels 
comprising 1200 rooms, opened in 1972 and 1985 respectively, are located 
downtown overlooking the Ohio River. The Executive Inn and Executive West 
Hotels with 1100 room, opened in 1963 and 1975 respectively, are located 
adjacent the Kentucky State Fairgrounds near the Airport. 

Each riotel operates as an independently managed property **ith the 
exception of the Gait House and Gait House East, which are operated as 
one property. Each property is divided into a Hotel Division and a Food 
i 3everage Division headed by a senior executive. Hotel Division and 
Food 1 Beverage Senior Executives report independently to the Company 
General Manager. 

The four hotels employ up to 1300 personnel during peak business 
periods. The following taole illustrates average staff distribution: 

Hotel Division Food i» 3everaqe Division 

Gait House and ?00 300 
Gait House East 

Executive Inn 130 L 10 

Executive west 150 150 

The Security, Central Accounting, Personnel, and Training Departments 
compose approximately another 100 personnel. 

The Gait House, Gait House East, Executive Inn, and Executive West 
Hotels are leading representatives of the Hospitality Industry within 
the City of Louisville, the State of Kentucky, and the Southeastern Region 
of the United States. 

The major focus of any hospitality business is to provide excellent 
guest service in order to be productive and competitive. To promote the 
idea of friendly and caring guest service all four hotels have adopted 
the Company **WE ARE SERVICE" Business Philosophy and Motto in all facets 
of their operations. For example, the Motto appears on staff name tags, 
on hotel stationary, and on all hospitality literature. 
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The we ARE SERVICE Philosophy focuses in on how staff internal 
working relationships directly effect the outcome of external guest 
service. 

The goal of we ARE SERVICE is to maintain a healtay working 
environment where "WE Cthe staff) REALLY CARE* about each other, 
and as a result "WE ARE VERY SERVICE -ORIENTED" towards our guests. 

AIL employees (frontline to management) should understand the 
concept that improving 300-site working relationships will lead to 
better individual ]ob satisfaction, and ultimately generate stronger 
work force guest service attitudes. 

As a further example of the Gait House, Gait House East, Executive 
Inn, and Executive west commitment to the high quality guest service, 
the Company published the Vision Statement listed below to identify 
the Organization's Top priority Goal and how to achieve it. 

• we are SEP vice ' 

COMPANY VlSiCN STATEMENT 

GUEST SATISFACTION <3 OUR NUMBER ONE PRIORITY. 
*E SHALL. 

SET CUAUTY STANDARDS :N ACCCMMC CATIONS AND 
=GCD 1 BEVERAGE tfHlCH CAN NOT 36 MATCHED. 

AND 

'_£>□ THE HOTEL AND RESTAURANT NDUSTRY 
WITH CARING- GUEST -ORIENTED SERVICE. 

The 3ait House, Gait House East, Executive Inn, and Executive West 

are also operated m line with the Company Values Listed oelow: 

• #e Afle service • 

COMPANY /AL-ES 

<hai : , 

■IL.(t3 A itUTTAIH A f HAHCTAUT W mf iCMHH' MW'T 

'Li "aV r.rtms. cm^haAiZJhO 'IamwOkk >*i 
• MAXIMO 3OUN0 tUSlHlU XAMAalMlHT 3tOS10K4. 

• (whsuimo Aoamuivt *AAjwtnH« t tua* •*oopa»*3. 
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The 7a Lugs provide the staff with a clear understanding o: -nat they 
:an expect from the Company they vorK for. Training, performance 
otanaarts. and :ar*er ire ill prominently aaaressea to ident l -y 
the Company's :ommitment to educational ina professional development. 
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The WE ARE SERVICE Philosophy is composed of three ma^or components. 
The diagram below identifies the components, and illustrates training's 
part in the successful pursuit of guest relations and employee relations. 



The Company vision and Values are seen as our professional commitment 
and are the heart the r //E ARE SERVICE Philosophy. 

Employee Relations is defined as the Management - Staff commitment to 
making company employment a satisfying experience. Satisfying employment 
involves the quality of the work environment, motivation and incentives to 
encourage productivity, and the effectiveness of work force communication. 

Guest Relations is the Management - Staff commitment to progressive 
long-term growta. This means the Company works toward maintaining and 
improving Hotel and ?ood & Beverage property and equipment, as well as 
actively expanding the level of guest service. 

Training is defined as the Management - Supervisory commitment to 
•educating and qualifying ail staff members m Suest Awareness skills. 
Technical skills, leadership skills, and fostering General and Continuing 
Education development. The bottom line is training is a tool to promote 
d career work environment. 

There are four specific training programs associated with -he 
ARE SERVICE Philosopny as identified oelcw: 



■age 
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Guest Awareness Traj.iu.nq addresses interpersonal working skills, 
such as: self-confidence, positive outlook, internal and external guest 
courtesy, and effective communication. This training program focuses on 
improving 30b site relationships as the vehicle to strengthening staff 
guest service attitudes. 

Technical Skills Training is defined as hands-on ;ob performance 
training. These training programs focus on providing the Guest with 
consistent quality products, such as clean room and rood service 
excellence which exceeds a guest's level of expectation. 

leadership Skills Training includes basic, intermediate, and 
advanced supervisory skills which if employed properly will improve 
the consistency of employee relations and guest service'. 

General and Continuing Education reflects the Company's commitment 
to improving individual employee basic learning, creative thinking, 
reading comprenension, writing capability, and math skills. The 
program is presented through a work site adult education center. It 
provides a voluntary opportunity for employees to improve themselves 
academically either by working toward passing the General Educational 
Development fG.E.D. ; Test, or by encouraging them to pursuit a college 
or technical school educational option. 

At this point, a series or specific adult Educational issues will be 
addressee as tney relate -.0 zne Oait House, 3a It House East, Executive 
Inn, and Executive west work force. 

Issue I - what Type of Training and Educational Services are Proviaed 
and to whom and How Do Participants Become Involved ? 

The tollowing data reflects the amount of annual training emphasis 
«*hich :.s focused to educate tne work force to oe successful in their ;;cbs, 
and as a result make the ousiness productive ana profitaDie. 

".ZOO personnel „n :>ur current work force received four hours of 
ouest awareness training skills. 

Dver 1200 new employees received three hours of guest awareness 
training skills in conjunction with the Mew Employee Orientation Program. 

The large total receiving ;uest awareness training reflects the 
niqn employee turnover the Hospitality Industry experiences. 
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All members of the work force receive a form of technical skills 
training when they enter their assigned 30b site as a new employee. The 
amount and type training they receive is directly related to how complex 
the 30b is, and how rauch available time exists on the work schedule. 

Approximately 300 supervisors and supervisor candidates received 
refresher and skill enhancement training over the past year. These 
-raining seminars were presented in a series two hour or seven hour 
in duration Leadership training sessions. 

The Company Education Center as it exists today evolved from a 
series of classes that were taught beginning in 1990. The Louisville 
Community Foundation received a grant from the Ford Foundation to develop 
a model /pilot work site educational program. 

The Gait House and Gait House East were one of the five local 
ousmesses selected to be part of this pilot program. 

Participating instructors at the Gait House used i 1988 - 1989 U.S. 
Department of Labor - American Society for Training Development study as 
-he basis for training. This stuay cited *ey skills which employers want 
-heir employees to have. These skills are the ability to learn, reading 
:omprehension, writing, math, communication, the ability to exercise 
:reative thinking, the anility to set goals, being aole to work on a 
-earn, and the ability to develop leadership skills. 

Materials from the work place were and are still used is teaching 
tools. Emphasis is placed on competency-based instruction where the 
;ki11s an employee learns can be applied directly to the ;ob us weil 
is for their personal education needs. 

The management of the Executive Inn and Executive west were 
strongly committed to the original program and pieased with the 
results. Mine employees received G.E.D. certificates during the 
first year which strengthened their morale and increased self-confidence. 

As a result, the Company hired one of the original Education Cent *r 
Instructors to continue the Program as a company benefit/incentive. 

The present Education Center is open to any employee of the Executive 
Inn and Executive West. The Center is a flexible facility where employees 
are encouraged to participate by matching each hour of free time they 
ionate time with an hour ot company paid time. Employees who ere not 
able to attond during normal Education Center hours are jiven books and 
training material which can be used for home study. 
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Issue 2 - what Joes Their Involvement Mean Sconomically to the 
Business ? Guest Awareness Training is designed to develop employee 
interpersonal skills, in order to interact successfully with co-workers 
and the Hotel Guests. Guest Awareness topics include self-confidence, 
pride, verbal and nonverbal communication, perception, the power of 
observation, and personal stress control techniques. Applying these 
skills aids the employee in providing quality guect service. 

Employee retention is a key business and economic factor, which 
relates directly to hospitality success. The shrinking and changing 
work force or the 1990 's dictates a need to retain and develop the 
current on-hand staff instead of repeatedly training new team members . 

Louisville, KY, is one of the top twenty convention cities in the 
zountrv and our business must rely on conventions, meetings, and 
conferences that rebook year after year. Repeat guest/group business 
ensures that the Gait House, Gait House East, Executive Inn, and 
Executive west Hotels remain financially secure. 

The purpose of Technical Skills Training is to develop a skilled 
and productive v/ork force that provic" -i excellent guest service in an 
efficient and economical manner. 

Technically qualified employees 4 nnance the Guest's impression of 
sur hotel- and supports the Company's aim cf encouraging repeat guest 
ousi ness . 

The suJ ?ecrs covered ~n Leadership Skills Training include leadership 
fundamentals, rcmmunication , one-on-one counseling, meeting techniques, 
orooi em-solvinq, conflict resolution, and employee relations actions. 
The training exercises and situations which are used are specific to 
'mtlous ?cd rites in the Hotel. 

Effectively trained leaders create a positive and productive ;od 
situation, which demonstrates a level of work fcrce care and concern, 
reduces ^mplcyee stress, and minimises empLoyee turnover. 

The Education Center mission 10 to encourage employees to continue 
wvtn cersonaL learning loals. The Center strives to assist -empLoyeas 
vho nave the desire to '.earn. Supervisors nave historically commented 
-.nat omDloyees vno attend the Education Center appear more confident and 
-jxnioit enhanced sei f -esteet... These positive seLf- image factors translate 
.ntc i mere satiatied employee, better communication ski! Is, and increased 
joe fit iwareneso ma juest uorvice. 
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:ssue 3 - How can Business b» Encouraged to be Involved in Education . 

Susinesses are motivated to become involved in education because 
companies do recognize changes in the workplace and work force. But, 
the economic impact of providing quality educational programs with 
qualified personnel is very difficult for the small to medium size 
business. 

The Advantages of work site education are threefold: 

The individual worker develops skills that can be applied to the 
30b as well as potentially improve their overall family situation. 

Companies develop well-rounded employees with strong 
interpersonal skills who are able to learn and adapt raoie easily to 
changing situations. 

The nation gains a work force aisle to succeed in a competitive 
international marketplace. 

Traditional adult education programs are not always effective because 
a typical entry level employee does not have the time, motivation, and 
possibly transportation to attend classes at an adult education center. 

The government can meet these needs by providing federal and/or state 
grants that fund work site education. Grants provide for qualified 
instructors to develop classes and train the work force. 

Another business incentive would be an income tax credit if clearly 
established adult education guidelines were met. Companies could hire 
their own on-site educational instructors or contract with local or state 
adult education agencies. 

runaing tor on-site English as a second language training is another 
option that .-nay meet the needs of a growing segment of the work force- 

Issue 4 - What is Your Involvement with State and Local Agencies in 
Delivering Adult Education Services ? Our company is involved with 
local government agencies via the Executive Inn and Executive West 
Tompany Education Canter. 

Adult education students who are ready to take the G.E.D. test are 
referred to the Jefferson County Schools Adult Education Center for 
official testing. 

Students with high school diplomas interested in furthering their 
education {either in college or technical school) are referred to the 
rederaJly funded /Department of Education) Education Opportunity 
"enter. A counselor from the Educational Opportunity Center makes 
periodic on-site visits to encourage the continuing education process. 
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Employees who express an interest in computer training are referred 
to the Jefferson County Schools evening adult educatioa class program. 

In Conclusion - The challenge facing private companies today is 
dealing vita the reality of a shrinking work force of It* - 24 year oids 
-.ho traditionally were the main source of entry level employees. As a 
result, the backbone of the Gait House, Gait House East, Executive Inn, 
and Executive West work force is 25 - 55 year olds. 

The combination of demographics and economic factors mean employers 
are reaching into a less qualified labor pool in order to fill positions. 

The labor pool which is now being capped does not necessarily possess 
the learning, assessing, comprehension, and interpersonal skills required 
to be successful in the job market of today. 

A strong partnership between private business and the Government is 
needed to ensure Adult Education remains a top priority. Emphasis on 
adult education is a nust for the available labor pool to continue to 
grow and evolve into a productive work force. 
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Senator JEFFORDS. All those bells ringing a minute ago are for 
the vote I referred to, and they were very cooperative in allowing 
all of you to finish your testimony. 

Senator Pell, our ranking minority member, has an unavoidable 
scheduling conflict, and may not be able to be with us this morn- 
ing. With no objection, I would like his opening statement and an 
article from the Providence Journal regarding the importance of 
Adult Education placed in the hearing record. 

I am very pleased that Senator Pell has joined me. He has been 
a tremendous leader in education and has been my role model for 
years. I think we will go over and vote and then come backhand 
1 hope we will have an opportunity to have some good questions. 

Senator Pell. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement? 

Senator Jeffords. Yes, certainly. Senator Pell would like to say 
a few words now. 

Please, go right ahead. 

Senator Pkll. I have a very brief statement, and I thank the 
chairman very much for putting my statement in the record. I 
would just like to say how glad I am that we have the 10 percent 
set-aside for adult education, and one percent in vocational ed for 
those who are incarcerated, because one of our problems is the 
problem of recidivism, and the best way of eliminating that is to 
make sure that when people leave the correctional institutions, 
they have some skills. So I hope that this emphasis continues. I 
would like to see that 10 percent go up to 20, and I would like to 
see the one percent go up to 2. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Pell follows:) 



Mr. Chairman, to my mind, this is one of the more important 
hearings we will have this year. To my mind, Adult Education is 
truly the unsung hero of our many small, but important federal 
education efforts. 

To the mother struggling to get off welfare, adult education is 
often the key. Better education brings a better job and the chance 
for a productive life away from the welfare line. 

To the immigrant seeking the full fruits of citizenship, adult edu- 
cation is often the key. A better understanding of our government 
and our rights produces a better citizen. 



to read, write, and compute, adult education is often the key to a 
better job. Improved literacy, whether on the job site or off, opens 
the doors of opportunity for advancement. 

Sadly, however, adult education today serves only one-half of all 
those who seek its services. And, it has little, if any, wherewithal 
to reach out to those who need help but may not know where to 
turn. 

It is critical that we reauthorize this program this year. It is 
equally critical that we do so in a manner that not only preserves 
this program but also enables it to more fully serve the aauUs who 
need these services. To my mind, we ought to make sure this pro- 
gram survives with the assurance that funds will flow to provide 
the necessary services. 



Prepared Statement of Senator Pell 



To the low-skilled, low-paid 




who may not know how 
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I would also call attention to a recent Providence Journal article 
by Sarah Gleason, a General Equivalency Degree teacher at Dorcas 
Place in Providence. Dorcas Place provides important adult edu- 
cation services in my home State's capital city, and I would ask 
unanimous consent that Ms. Gleason's article be placed in the 
hearing record. 
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Senator Jeffords. We will be right back. 
I Recess.] 

Senator Jeffords. I want to apologize for Senator Pell. Everyone 
knows about Murphy's Law, that whatever bad is going to happen 
will happen, but we have a rule in the Senate of inevitable commit- 
ment disaster, that if you have two or three things that are ex- 
tremely important to you, thev will always occur on the same day, 
at the same time, even thougn you have waited 3 months for each 
of them to be gotten around to. So he is unable to be here. 

First of all, I want to thank all of you again for very excellent 
testimony. As you know, we are dealing witn one of the most im- 
portant problems this Nation faces, and that is how to improve the 
lives and productivity of our citizens and our Nation as we move 
into the next century, with very daunting problems with literacy. 

Each of you gave an excellent statement, and I have asked Mr. 
Harrison to join the other panelists at the witness table, because 
he represents an area where this Nation has great need. We know 
that in our institutions where people are incarcerated for violations 
of the law, approximately 80 percent are school dropouts. So if we 
are going to try to reduce the social costs and also increase our rev- 
enues through productivity, we must ensure that everyone has an 
opportunity to get out of the situation of facing life without edu- 
cation. So I appreciate James joining us, and I will have some 
questions for him a little later. 

All of your testimony discusses in great detail how you deliver 
services and how they are coordinated with both the public and pri- 
vate sectors. As you know, this year, Congress is debating welfare 
reform legislation. How will the implementation of welfare reform 
impact aault education? How can the current delivery system be 
changed to meet the probable increase in the number of students 
who will be participating in adult education and essentially being 
required to participate in adult education as they are going to be 
required, basically, to find employment, and if you do not have the 
adequate education, finding employment is almost impossible. So 
how are we going to cope with that, or can we cope with that? 

Mr. Hart. 

Mr. Hart. Chairman Jeffords, we have about 400 people on wel- 
fare in our program currently. About 100 of them are served 
through a contract we have with the Arizona Department of Eco- 
nomic Security, using JOBS 20 funds. The other 300 or so are in 
our core program, and they are referred there, and as a matter of 
the contract that we have with the Department of Economic Secu- 
rity, we maintain that level, that number of people, in our pro- 
gram. 

I think welfare reform will send more people to our program. The 
likelihood that they will be sent without a funding stream to follow 
them is probably relatively high; it will place an additional burden 
on our adult education providers. Oftentimes, it seems like we take 
the most serious, or at least, the most talked about problems in so- 
ciety — for example, people in the criminal justice system, people on 
welfare — and we refer them to adult education programs because 
we know that basic skills have a direct link to their proclivity to 
be on some sort of social program or to be incarcerated, but no 
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money follows them. So we have kind of a perverse inverse, where 
we know where the problem is, but it is the weakest link in the 
chain 

Also, I wanted to tell you that referring and mandating people 
into adult education programs changes the volitional aspect. Many 
people come into adult education programs under their own voli- 
tion. The people who are adjudicated there, who are mandated 
there, and who may or may not want to be there, can and do 
change the nature of adult education classrooms and programs. 

Senator JEFFORDS. Thank you. 

Dr. East. G 

Mr East No one who comes to us wants to be on weltare, Sen- 
ator They do not want to live in projects. They want out. They are 
desperately seeking some way out, and they have seen the glimmer 
that education is about the only way they can do it. They do not 
want to be on AFDC. They voluntarily come to our program. 

The problem is that this year, the year ending June 30th, we will 
have served 900 young adults. We have turned away 1,647 who 
voluntarily came to our program, wanted in, wanted to break out 
of this intergenerational cycle for them and their families, but we 
do not have the funds to serve the ones who are coming now. If 
there is another wave, I do not know how that is going to impact, 
but obviously, there are lots of people out there who do not want 
to be on welfare, who want to earn their way out and want to be 
empowered to do that. 

Senator Jeffords. Dr. Tracy-Mumford. 

Ms. Tracy-Mumford. I would add also that the idea of 2 years 
for education is not sufficient, and unless that foundation is there, 
holding a meaningful job is not going to be possible. 

Collaboration is certainly an excellent way for the services to be 
delivered. Many States have written agreements of understanding 
right now between adult education programs and welfare pro- 
grams, the JOBS program, to deliver services. 

I spoke earlier of our AFDC teen parent program. We are looking 
at ways that we can merge some funding streams. But again, as 
Greg Hart pointed out, if the funding does not come with it, that 
is going to put an additional burden on adult education. Right now 
in the State of Delaware, we have a waiting list. Not only does 
Delaware have a waiting list, but most States do have waiting lists, 
some of them up to 2 years. 

When we have this kind of situation, the AFDC clients need to 
be served, which then shuts the door to the community folks who 
are coming in as volunteer learners. They need the services as 
much as the welfare recipients. So it is a big challenge and one 
that does not have an easy answer. 
Senator Jkffords. Mr. Stuck. 

Mr. Stuck. We have a relatively interesting difference here. I be- 
lieve we are talking with some State and local agencies and so 
forth. We are putting people to work. We take people off the wel- 
fare rolls or whatever, and we are putting them to work, with the 
exception that we will not hire anybody with a criminal record 
which would prevent us from being able to have them work in a 
position of trust and confidence within our particular organizations. 
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So the hospitality service industry has characteristically taken 
people in who are unskilled and have the greatest adult education 
needs. In that regard, that is why we do have a need for basic 
adult education skills training within our job sites. 

For those who want to go ahead and progress, they will use us 
as a stepping stone, and that has happened quite often. Once they 
get some basic skills, they move up to some other job, some other 
industry, some other segment of the economy. But we continue to 
have those who will only ever work in our particular segment of 
business, and we need to be able to improve their skills. So our 
greatest need, once again, is basic adult education skills. The great- 
est bulk of people that we employ are from the segment of the pop- 
ulation that we would determine to be unskilled and have an adult 
education need. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Hart. 

Mr. Hart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just wanted to reiterate something that Dr. Tracv-Mumford 
said, because I think it is a critical point. Almost all the time, 
working with people with serious educational disadvantage is not 
a short-term proposition. And for people to be referred into an edu- 
cational classroom as part of their welfare reform package, and to 
expect someone who is not reading, or who is reading at a very low 
level, or not speaking English, to acquire the basic skills for job 
readiness in 3 or 4 months is an absurdity. 

Also, we oftentimes get people who have dropped out of high 
school at 11th or 12th grade. They come into our program, and the 
expectation, perhaps, of the referring entity is can we get them 
ready in 4 months. I look at the referring entity and ask, Why do 
you expect us to get them ready in 4 months, when K through 12 
could not get them ready in 12 years? 

Senator Jeffords. I guess my concern, which you are basically 
addressing, is that if the law does require that participants do ail 
that is necessary to be able to be employed at the end of their con- 
tract, or whatever period of time, that the system is going to be 
flooded with the rolls of people who are already waiting, and that 
there will probably be some sort of prioritization that you have got 
to serve those on welfare first, which would probably mean there 
would not be access to anybody else. Is that a realistic problem or 
fear? 

Ms. Tracy-Mumford. That is realistic. As a matter of fact, I did 
a calculation of what that would mean for Delaware, and that 
would leave, in terms of open spaces for the community, less than 
25 percent. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Hart. 

Mr. Hart. Mr. Chairman, I believe it is an accurate assessment, 
and I think it is also related to the potential block granting, or the 
definition of the program as a pure workforce preparation program. 
Millions of people wno come in for other reasons will be locked out, 
waiting in the street for their seats. 

Senator Jeffords. Dr. East. 

Mr. East. Mr. Chairman, the only problem I have with JTPA is 
that it starts with a "J." Most of the people who come to us are 
far away from being ready to be prepared for a job. They need a 
lot of basic skills, learning of life and coping skills, and what is 
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going to get them fired on a job— these kinds of basic things, many 
of which we learned at home. 

We teach the Yellow Pages, Senator. None of the students who 
come to us have ever had the Yellow Pages in their homes, and it 
is like a miracle book when they all of a sudden understand that 
the companies in the field they re interested in are all in a row, 
in one place, alphabetically. It is like magic. 

But you have to compensate for a lot of deprivation. We work 
with inner-city youth, and they are all economically disadvantaged. 
So these skills are needed before you get to a job preparation 
phase. The private industry council sends us a lot of people who 
nave tested to go into vocational training programs, specific job 
skill programs, and they did not score 7th grade level. We find that 
some of those are high school graduates who could not score 7th 
grade level. Most of the students who come to us on average drop 
out between the 9th and 10th grades, and the average score about 
5th or 6th grade on their skills. So they are far behind even being 
at the point to begin to get into job-specific training programs. 

Senator Jkkforos. Is a significant percentage young adult 
males? 

Mr. East. In our program, we are about 60 percent female. 

Senator Jkkpords. So about 40 percent male? 

Mr. East. About 40 percent male. We do have a family literacy 
program, an intergenerational model, funded through the National 
Center for Family Literacy, with early childhood education for the 
kids and GED preparation for the moms. We find that the women 
do not want to be on welfare. They do not want to live in the 
projects. 

Senator JKKFOROS. My point in asking that is that again, if you 
get back to welfare, most of the welfare recipients are women, 
which will mean that you will be shutting out opportunities for 
male adults, which brings me to James Harrison. 

James, you have a wonderful story, and it is a story that needs 
to be replicated. As I pointed out, incarceration records show that 
about 80 percent of those who are incarcerated are school dropouts, 
which means that if we are not going to have the recidivism that 
Senator Pell mentioned, we have to provide educational opportuni- 
ties. 

I think there is an increase in this budget of $27 billion to build 
more jails, to put more police on the streets, and to lock more peo- 
ple up. I have seen no increase in educational funding for incarcer- 
ated prisoners — in fact, no attempt to increase these funds. The 
idea of giving a Pell Grant to an incarcerated individual just makes 
people upset. I happen to believe the opposite, that we have to do 
that. 

From your own experience, generalizing about others with whom 
you had an opportunity to associate at the time you were incarcer- 
ated, what kind of opportunities did you have and did they have? 
You obviously succeeded, but what was available to you, and did 
these opportunities make a difference in the period of time in 
which you were incarcerated? 

Mr. Harrison. Senator, 1 received a 10-year sentence for traffick- 
ing in heroin in 1986, and at the time, I had completed approxi- 
mately 11th grade. So I did not have any real marketable skills. 
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And when you looked at the prison population, basically everybody 
was in that same situation — 9th, 10th, 11th grade dropouts— ndoing 
a significant amount of time, primarily drug-related. 

For myself, I saw that the only thing 1 had to offer society and 
the community that I came out of was my ability to sell drugs, com- 
mit crimes, and things of that nature. 

I think the GED that I acquired, approximately 6 months after 
my incarceration, and then later my high school diploma, was the 
first time that I was able to offer an employer anything — you men- 
tioned at one point the benefits of having a GED and a high school 
diploma, and that employers feel that that is worthwhile. Well, my 
current employer actually hired me with just a high school di- 
ploma, and today, I am a project director of a federally-funded 
"weed and seed" project that has been a national model for their 
work in the area of substance abuse. 

If it weren't for the GED program and the high school diploma 
program, I would be nowhere. In fact, I would have to resort back 
to a life of crime, which would subsequently result in my 
reincarceration. 

We talk about the recidivism rate, and for people who acquire 
their high school diploma — and this is just a guesstimate, because 
I was not prepared to speak today — but for persons without that 
diploma, within the first year of release, there is an 80 percent 
change that they will return. With the GED or the high school di- 
ploma, that is cut approximately to 58 percent in the first year; 
then the second year, it would go down to approximately 40 per- 
cent. 

So the longer an individual is out, the less likely he is to commit 
a crime, provided he has the necessary, basic tools to get started. 

I won a scholarship from Delaware State University for recover- 
ing addicts, but one of the prerequisites for applying for that schol- 
arship was that the person have at least a minimum of a high 
school diploma. I met individuals who were incarcerated who were 
in the high school diploma program for 4 years, serving approxi- 
mately 30 years on a sentence. I had the good fortune to be the 
keynote speaker at one of the graduate classes at Georgetown Pris- 
on in Delaware, and there was an individual who was graduating 
that year who had been in the program for 8 years. 

I do have the first full executive pardon in my State for traffick- 
ing in heroin, which was granted to me by Congressman Castle 
when he was Governor, and one of the things I told that individual 
who had acquired his high school diploma was that the pardon 
board will not even look at you without the minimum education, 
GED or high school diploma, and society will not even look at you. 

So I am going back in and emphasizing the importance of the 
GED and the high school diploma, from an individual who actually 
came from the crack house to the jailhouse, and now to the White 
House. So I think it is important that individuals like myself go 
back and share. And there was nothing unique that I did, except 
to acquire my GED and my high school diploma. 

There were some other issues like family support, and working 
on my substance abuse was also a key factor, but as many of the 
panelists who have spoken have said, that collaborative piece with 
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community-based organizations and the private sector needs to be 
all-encompassing, and I do not think we are getting enough of that. 

Senator JKKKORDS. I would just like to point out that I do not 
know what the cost is of the education that inmates receive, but 
I would imagine it would be minuscule compared to the $20,000 to 
$60,00 cost per year to incarcerate, depending upon where you are. 
It is amazing how we seem to get our priorities so fouled up in 
these matters when we come to deficit reduction — so we are going 
to spend $27 billion on building more jails and putting more police 
officers to put people in and do very little to try to keep them out 
through proper education. So your testimony has been very, very 
helpful, and I appreciate it. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator JKKKORDS. Mr. Stuck, you have a very intriguing story, 
and I iust want to ask all the others how the Federal Government 
can take a leadership role in developing the public-private partner- 
ships in adult education. What can we in the Federal Government 
do to encourage businesses, community organizations, and social 
service agencies to better coordinate their efforts on behalf of adult 
education so that we can replicate your efforts and those of other 
businesses so they the norm rather than being an outstanding ex- 
ample of what can be done? 

Mr. Hart. 

Mr. HART. Mr. Chairman, I do not know if I mentioned it in my 
oral testimony, but we have 15 paying business partners in Tucson 
in our workplace education project. They range from Hughes Air- 
craft, which employs about 10,000 people, to small, 5- or 6-person 
manufacturing firms. We have a very successful partnership at 
that level, and a lot of it was instituted bv the workplace education 
program administered by the division of adult education and lit- 
eracy out of the United States Department of Education. 

I think that broadly, the Federal Government could encourage 
greater partnership and collaboration by offering funding incentive 
for demonstrated partnership collaboration, maximization of local 
resources. 

I would like to see some way to analyze whether or not programs 
are doing that at the local level and at the State level, and if they 
are, for the Federal Government to build incentives to reward that 
type of work. 

Senator Jkkkokds. Dr. Tracy-Mumford. 

Ms. Tracy-Mumkord. I concur with what Mr. Hart has said. In 
Delaware, we have workplace literacy grants, which require a 50- 
50 match from the public sector and the private sector. Each year, 
those funds are increasing at the State level because of that part- 
nership. Other States are doing likewise. 

Senator JKKKORDS. Mr, Stuck, >our case is an interesting one, 
but I would point out that Motorola came to me many years ago. 
Theirs is an incredible story about how to compete internationally 
and use the local workforce, but they came to me because the law 
required that if you were giving training after hours, you had to 
pay time-and-a-half. And even tnough the people who wanted the 
education were getting the benefits from it, and the employer was 
willing to pay them straight time, they had to pay the workers 
time-and-a-half, which did not really encourage employers to spon- 
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sor education. We were able to change that so that employers can 
pay straight time, at least, when providing training. 

We have had a history of disincentives in this sense, and I will 
be looking at ways that we can find incentives to promote edu- 
cation in the private sector, because it is certainly much more ben- 
eficial to everyone if businesses work with the community, and ev- 
erybody wins in that situation. 

Mr. Stuck. Senator, I would just mention that there was one 
thing that senior management asked me to emphasize, and that 
was if we do get Federal funding to do work site programs and 
things of that nature, we would like to have at least the guidelines 
to obtain that be as minimal as possible so that we do not end up 
with a lot of bureaucratic red tape to make it difficult to get that 
off the ground. 

Senator Jkkkokds. I think I have heard that before. (Laughter.) 

Thank you all very much. I deeply appreciate it. This is an in- 
credibly important area where we have to do better, and you have 
shown strong examples of what can be done. And James, I want 
to thank you especially for being willing to be called unexpectedly 
to testify — I thought you had been well-briefed, the way you spoke. 

Mr. Harrison. Senator, I would like to mention one point that 
I forgot. It cost the State of Delaware approximately $75,000 to 
house me for 3 years, and maybe Dr. Mumford could tell me how 
much* my high school diploma and GED cost in comparison. 

Ms. Tracy-Mumkord. Less than $500 a year. 

Senator JKKKORDS. So $1,500 versus $75,000 over 3 years. That 
is not a bad deal. 

Mr. Harrison. Exactly. 

Ms. Tracy-Mumkord." It is an excellent deal. 

Senator JKFKORDS. That is an important piece of information, 
and I appreciate your bringing it up. 

Mr. East. Senator, we raise about two-thirds r f our funds from 
corporations, foundations, and private individuals. And even with 
charitable giving, corporations are becoming more concerned with 
what is in it for them; they want to see payback to them, even for 
their charitable giving. 

So in answer to your last question, I would say ask them, and 
they will tell you what they need to get involved in this arena, and 
they will tell you best what interests them, because they are be- 
coming more concerned with what is in it for them. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator JKKKORDS. Well, that is not an unwise opinion, I guess, 
or feeling to have. We have to recognize and let them know what 
is in it for them, and certainly the facts demonstrate that it can 
be very beneficial, and it is incredibly important. 

Thank you again for superb testimony, and I thank all of those 
who have been here listening intently. Go and spread the word. 

(Additional statements submitted for the record follow: I 

Pkkpakki) Statkmknt of Maky H, Lkaiiy, Utkkacy Tkaciikk, Ckntkai. Vkkmont 
Adult Dasic KhuwrioN, Int. 

Thank you on behalf of the adult basic education students, staff and volunteers 
in central Vermont who appreciate vour willingness to consider how important 
Adult Basic Kducation (Alii.) is to the vitality of ii.s constituent communities. I 
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would like to adefour voice, however brief our statement, to the tc^inwny offered 
to the ABE Reauthorization hearing you will be conducting on May 19, 1335. 

Central Vermont Adult Basic Education. Inc. (CVABE) is a nonprofit organization 
and the sole provider of free literacy instruction u** the men and women ol Wash- 
ington, Lamoille and Orange counties for nearly thirty years Annually wc enroll be- 
tween 700 and 900 adults who arc learning basic literacy skills, who are studying 
for their GED or an adult high school diploma, or who may be studying English as 
a second language. Wc operate with a combination of resources: contracts with the 
Vermont Department of Education, local appropriations approved at March lown 
Meetings, dollars raised in private fundraisin* efforts, collaborative projects with 
other agencies and, most critically, a dedicated and expanding cadre of volunteers 
numbering over 400. - . 

Throughout our history we have cultivated and relied upon the support ol the 
communities wc serve. In return, we have been able to deliver to them a learning 
program that continues to be responsive not only to the individuals who seek the 
help of this organization but to the larger need of the community whose well-being 
depends so critically on a thinking, literate citizenry. It is in answer to both require- 
ments that wc remain committed to providing the broadest educational opportuni- 
ties for adults with academic deficiencies. Indeed, an adult basic education program 
should answer equally well the needs of a young parent who wants to be able to 
read a bedtime story to a youngster and the needs of the small business manager 
seeking remediation for technically trained employees who, nevertheless, cannot 
adequately write the most basic reports or understand communiques issued by their 

SU fn™o°ncern wc have now, prompting me to write you, arc the decisions pending 
which could conceivably place ABE within an employment and training consolida- 
tion bill. Such a direction would, in practice, narrow the scope of the very edu- 
cational offerings wc extend to each of our adult students and which wc have 
learned over time— from scholarly research as well as from the observations of lead- 
ers in our local communities—is absolutely fundamental to full adult participation 
in our society. ... f 

Wc cherish the fact that a free, public, basic education is the great privilege ol 
living in this country and is the mark of an enlightened civilization. At the same 
time, wc know that an unnecessarily large number of people have reached adult- 
hood without having availed themselves of such an education for a variety ol rea- 
sons It is for them, for the neighborhoods they inhabit and the families they create, 
that ABE must be regarded as an essential, specific service. Furthermore, as wc 
rush toward the year 2000 and the realization of the goal of a fully literate nation 
ABE needs the support to do the work so urgently required with the integrity ol 
its mandate preserved in order lo provide a basic education for all adults falling 
within the current broad eligibility standards. 

Thank you once again for the respect and consideration you have shown this issue 
which wc believe to dc one of utmost importance. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much. The hearing is ad- 
journed. , 
(Whereupon, at 11:47 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.! 
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